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THE DESERTED CHILD. 
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A NEw interest was imparted to life and with it a new vigor 
both of mind and body to the widow Green. She had never 
been an idle woman, but satisfied with the degree of labor ne- 
cessary for the supply of her few and simple wants, she had 
lived of late years more at her ease than formerly. Now, she 
had an object for exertion and her industry increased, and late 
and early her spinning-wheel turned with little intermission. 
She spun sewing thread, so well that it was in great demand 
among the neighbors and brought a high price at this time, 
when the universal use of cotton, made it difficult to procure 
flaxen thread. For many years she had shunned common in- 
tercourse with the neighbors ; seeing them only on occasions 
in which she could do them some service or kindness. Her 
father had been a country physician, and from his practice and 
his books which she was fond of reading, she had obtained a 
great deal of useful knowledge, which a long life, passed in a 
variety of conditions, had augmented by experience. She was 
deemed so wonderfully skillful by her present neighbors, that 
some of the poorest and most ignorant among them even sup- 
posed there was something miraculous in her powers ; and if 
that power had not always been so benignantly exerted, they 
would certainly have denounced her as a witch. 
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The solitary spot she had chosen, which was in the very 
midst of a large and unfrequented forest—the lonely life she led 
—ihe variety of herbs she reared in her little garden—the wild 
herbs and roots she collected, and those all dried and hung 
round her room, confirmed their surmises. But what was most 
wonderful, she would receive no pay for her advice or reme- 
dies. ‘‘I give itto you,” she would say, ‘‘in the name and for 
the sake of Jesus, who gave his own precious blood for me.” 

Thus had she lived. She looked on the world as the stormy 
ocean on which her atu had been wrecked ; and unwilling 
again to trust to its faithless promises and delusive hopes—or 
longer to struggle with its difficulties, or to endure the coldness 
and neglect which attends on poverty, she sought the shelter of 
solitude and obscurity. The gentleman in whose family she 
had last lived, owned a tract of many thousand acres in this 
part of the country, and gave her free leave to choose any spot 
she preferred, where he would put her up a small log-house. 
Here, then, she had passed many tranquil, if not happy years, 
with a soul weaned from earth and fixed on heaven. Now, 
she had some one to think of besides herself, and for its sake 
she went more among the neighbors, endeavoring to interest 
them for her little charge, so, that if she should be taken away, 
it might find some other kind protector. She labored too, 
to lay by something from the fruits of her industry, against the 
time when the child should require more clothes and food than 
it did in its infancy. 

Years rolled on, and, as they rolled by, brought with them an 
increase of joy and comfort tothe widow. The child grew, and 
being trained up to industry and neatness, and its little mind 
imbued with the love of God and man—every natural weed 
carefully rooted out, and every natural virtue carefully cultivat- 
ed, it is no wonder if this human plant grew up uncommonly 
lovely and excellent. 

The first accents it was taught to lisp, were those of prayer 
and praise—and the first name to love and venerate, was that 
of its heavenly Father,—and its first reasonable action, some act 
of kindness to a poor neighbor. 

One day, when little Jane was sitting by the side of the wid- 
ow, sewing, after a longer silence than usual, she suddenly look- 
ed up and said—‘*Mother, who is my father ?”” The old woman 
started at first, but recollecting herself in a moment, ‘‘ God is 
your father, my child,” ‘I wish I could see him, mother, and 
that he would love me as Hitty’s father loves her.”’ ‘‘He loves 
you far better than any earthly father loves his child, and it is 
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He that has taken care of you when your earthly father aban- 
doned you.” ‘¢ My earthly father ? who is he ?” 

On discovering that thoughts like these had already found 
their way into Jane’s mind, widow Green thought it best to 
explain to her, her real situation. The tender hearted child 
wept much, and clasping her arms round the old widow, sob- 
bed out, ‘‘ My dear, dear mother, how I love you.”’ ‘‘But you 
must love God still more. I am old and must soon be taken 
from you ; but if you love, fear, and obey him, he will never 
leave nor forsake you. He is the Father of the fatherless, so 
that you are more his care, than those children who have earth- 
ly fathers. What would it be to you if Squire Fielding, or 
the richest and greatest man on earth, were your father ? Such 
an one could not preserve you from danger, or sickness and 
death. Such riches as they could give might be taken from 
you, as they have been taken from me ; but the riches of heav- 
enly love, no one can take from you while you love and fear 
your heavenly Father.” 

From this day, the idea of this heavenly Father became, as 
it were, a living object in the mind of this little girl ; those nat- 
ural affections, love, confidence, and trust, which spring up in 
the human heart and twine their tendrils round an earthly pa- 
rent, all clung round the image of a heavenly parent, and what- 
ever Jane thought or did had some reference to Him. To in- 
quire after Him, and to learn his nature and attributes, was the 
greatest delight she had, and her youthful mind became so im- 
bued with these pure, and holy, and tender ideas, that there 
seemed to be no room left for idle or vicious thoughts. As 
she sat at her work she listened with unwearied delight to the 
scripture stories and sweet hymns her mother would repeat. 
The cold and stormy days, and the long evenings of win- 
ter, were passed in this happy, heavenly way, and it would be 
hard to say which of the two were most happy. On the re- 
turn of spring, the same vital spirit which pervaded all creation, 
renovating the whitened grass and leafless trees—covering the 
earth with flowers—which made the birds to sing and the lambs 
to leap with joy—pervaded, too, the bosom of the orphan. The 
bloom that clothed each tree and shrub, glowed too, in her 
cheeks. Like the birds, she sang—like the lambs, she leaped 
for joy, that winter was over and gone, and that spring had re- 
turned. Her work was often thrown aside, while she chased 
the butterfly or gathered wild flowers—nor did the widow re- 
the neglect, or check the spirit of youth. She sought, 

owever, to turn that active spirit to account ; and instead of 
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confining Jane to her needle, would carry her into their little 
garden to work, or into the woods and fields to gather wild 
herbs and fruits, which, being sent to market, yielded as much 
profit as the needle could have done. 

Jenny, who, during all these years had never been neglected, 
was the person who carried the produce of their industry to 
market, and for whom, in return, Jane would work. With 
what delight did this little girl explore every glade and thicket, 
follow the winding stream, or climb the high hills in search of 
herbs, flowers and fruits! with what pride and exultation, 
bring to her mother her baskets filled with beautiful flowers or 
fine straw-berries—then, of an afternoon, placing her mother’s 
chair under the old chestnut tree that grew beside the cabin, 
she would seat herself on the grass beside her, and while her 
mother knit, she would hull her strawberries, tie up nosegays 
or bundles of herbs, and carro] forth some sweet hymn. or prat- 
tle of the goodness of her heavenly Father who filled thew oods 
and fields with these good things for her. 

Guileless and happy child—with a heart full, to overflowing, 
of joy and tenderness, could wealth or grandeur have added to 
thy enjoyment ? Wealth and grandeur are poor and impotent 
compared with innocence and piety such as thine. And so, 
too, did the widow think, when the idea of Jane’s parentage 
would cross her mind and she thought of the possible wealth 
she might have inherited had she not been abandoned to pover- 
ty and obscurity ; and the momentary regret she felt, that such 
a lovely flower should bloom unseen, was checked by the sight 
of so much happiness. 

The unremitting industry which was necessary for their 
maintenance had hitherto prevented widow Green trom 
teaching Jane to read. She was continually determining to 
begin, but the task was put off toa more convenient season. 
But this convenient season never came ; and she, like so many 
of her fellow mortals, was left to vain lamentations for the to- 
morrow, always to be improved, but still neglected. 

Age had long dimmed that sight, of which accident now to- 
tally deprived this poor widow. A severe cold, which confin- 
ed her during a whole winter to her chimney corner, and filled 
every joint with pain, finally settled in her eyes and destroyed 
her sight. It was now that she felt the comfort of having 
such a companion as Jane,—but it was now, too, that she be- 
came sensible of her deplorable remissness in her education. 
She could not now read that precious book, which had been 
to her a source of such delight. And Jane, who might have 
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supplied this deficiency, was incapacitated for the task by her 
culpable negligence. Who now would teach that dear child 
to read the word of God ? and when she was gone, who would 
tell her of its precious contents ? Had it not been for this cir- 
cumstance, the loss of sight would have been a grief only to 
herself, and therefore easily borne. 

Thoughts like these, depressed the good old woman, and 
wore away what life and spirits yet remained. Jane was now 
ten years old, though to judge from her diligence, foresight and 
industry, one would have thought her almost twice that age. 
She was indefatigable in work, and still more indefatigable in 
tender cares of her afflicted friend. It was now her turn to 
clothe and feed, to support and guide, the benevolent being 
who had done the same kind offices for her helpless infancy. 
Distant rambles through woods and fields, fruit gathering and 
flower gathering, which had always been her delight as well as 
duty—must be now given up and her whole time unceasingly 
devoted to sedentary occupations. The color faded in her 
cheek and her spirits languished, like the life and beauty of a 
plant secluded from the genial warmth of the sun, and the re- 
freshing breezes of the spring. Yes, her color faded and her 
spirits fled,—but the anxious eye that once watched eve 
change in that dear countenance, saw not the pale cheek or the 
dim eye, and the tongue of the sufferer uttered no complaint. 
The spring, and the summer, and the autumn, passed away. 
To sightless age, they passed unheeded and unlamented. But 
to the eager gaze of youth—to Jane, who, confined as she was, 
to the house, the sight of green trees and grass, the singing of 
birds and the sweet air and bright skies of the fine seasons of 
the year, had brought refreshment and delight, to this solitary 
child it was a sad thing to see spring and summer and autumn 
pass away, and winter, cold dreary winter, come in all its rig- 
or to shut out these sights and sounds. 

Yet even of this she complained not,—long before her moth- 
er rose, she would be out in the woods, often deep in snow, or 
while the tempest would how] through the leafless trees, she 
would be out in the wood picking up the dry and broken 
branches—would return and have a fire kindled. All that af- 
fection could do, this affectionate child did to cheer and com- 
fort her suffering benefactress,—yet often did she fail—often 
did tears wet the work she held in her hands, as she heard the 
groans of the poor old woman. 

Grieved to the heart, for the unuttered grief that was con- 
suming her afflicted friend, she would sometimes say, ‘‘ Dearest 
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mother, what ails you?” ‘ Ails me, my child ?—Sin ails 
me—the irreparable sin of having neglected your education 
—even J suffer by it—but how much more will you. If I had 
taught you to read, how many heavy hours could you have re- 
lieved me from. Oh, I hunger and thirst after the precious 
contents of the book of life. But you, dear child of my heart, 
to you this book must be a closed book. Poverty, and pain, 
and loneliness, and unkindness of friends, and the loss of hus- 
band and children, I have borne, and under all these afflictions 
have had one inexhaustible source of pleasure and of comfort. 
Books—yes, books were my friends, when all other friends 
had forsaken me. Books—yes, books contained pleasures 
which riches could not buy. Five lonely years did I live in 
these woods before God sent you to cheer my loneliness—yet 
never did I want company. When my work was done—but 
above all when the blessed Sabbath came, books, or rather the 
Book of books, was my delight. Sad and dreary would these 
five lonely years have been—and a heavy burthen would life 
have been, had it not been for books.”’ 

‘¢ Those volumes,” said she, pointing to a shelf on which 
about a dozen or twenty books were arranged—‘‘ were the 
only treasures that remained tome from my father’s property— 
the only treasures, my child, I have to leave to thee,—and 
now, through my own wilful neglect, a useless legacy. Never, 
never shall I forgive myself.—Poor silly fool that I was, to pre- 
fer the perishing body to the immortal soul ; for often when I 
might have taught you, I would not take either your time or my 
own from earning food and clothing,—now, poor thing, if like 
me you are doomed to solitude, what will lighten the heavy 
hours ? Oh, it almost crazes me to think of it.”’ 

“¢ Do not grieve so, dearest mother, my heavenly Father who 
has hitherto so kindly provided for me, will not let me want 
what is good for me. You have often bid me trust him for all 
things, and I do trust him, and so do you, dear mother. Sum- 
mer will come again, and then you can go to his house and hear 
his word—oh, how I wish we could go now !” 

Sunday, which hitherto had always been not only a day of 
rest but a day of enjoyment to the widow and her child, was 
now the heaviest of heavy days to them. The church was 
three miles distant, and except in very fine weather, the infir- 
mities of age confined the widow Green. While she could 
read, this confinement was not so afflicting; but now, after 
having heard Jane repeat what she had committed to memory, 
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there was nothing to employ them, and on these occasions her 
self-reproaches would be renewed. 

Jenny, who was sometimes present, joined in lamenting that 
Miss Jane could not read, ‘‘ seeing as how she had gentle blood 
in her veins, she might one day be a lady, if so be she had but 
a little larning.”” Now Jenny had always felt as if she had 
some claim upon, some interest in the child that had been 
committed to her care, and though unwilling to have the trouble 
and expense of rearing her, she still felt a kindness and good 
will for her. 

Under the influence of these feelings, and the distress man- 
ifested by the widow, she took occasion one day when she 
went to market, to call on a kind benevolent lady who some- 
times purchased things of her, and when she offered her the 
thread spun by Jane, to tell her that poor child’s story. The 
lady’s heart was melted by Jenny’s simple eloquence, for on 
this occasion she was really eloquent. 

After listening to a full recital, and learning the present situ- 
ation of the widow, and that her greatest distress arose from 
her incapacity to give the little orphan any education, the lady 
offered to take that on herself, and bade Jenny carry the 
offer immediately to her. There was a good school in the 
neighborhood, and the kind lady promised to pay for a year’s 
schooling. Jenny hastened back with the glad tidings. Glad 
tidings truly were they to widow Green. She raised her 
clasped hands and sightless eye-balls to heaven, exclaiming, 
‘¢ Lord, I thank thee! Thou hast heard me, thou hast heard 
me !” 

Jenny looked round expecting to receive some token of joy 
from Jane—but on the contrary, she saw her leaning her head 
on the back of her mother’s chair and covering her face with 
her hands. On expressing her surprise, Jane raised her head, 
dashed the tears from her eyes, and making an effort to speak 
without emotion, ‘‘I thank the good lady, but I cannot go to 
school, it is my duty to stay at home and work for my moth- 
er.” ‘* No, no,” said the widow, vehemently, ‘‘ you shall not 
stay at home and work for me, you shall go to school and I 
will go to the poor-house and live there.”’ 

‘¢'The poor-house, my mother! never while I have hands 
to earn you a mouthful of bread. You would not let Jenny 
carry me there when a poor puny infant—nor shall you go 
there in your feeble age—never, never! Be not uneasy, moth- 
er, I am sure I shall one day go to school—yes, I feel sure of 
it—but the time is not come yet. When my heavenly Father 
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sees fit, he will send me to school—he will open the way and 
make all things suit. I feel as sure of it, as if he had told me 
so. So make yourself easy, mother.” 

A long contest of affection followed, but the little girl finally 
prevaiied, and Jenny was requested to call on the lady and tell 
her the reason her-kind offer was not accepted—‘ And take this 
ball of home-spun thread, and beg her to take it as a token of 
my gratitude,”’ said Jane. 

The lady was so much affected by the account Jenny gave 
of Jane’s conduct, and by the grateful disposition evinced by 
her little offering, that she engaged all the thread she could 
spin, all the stockings she could knit, for which she, to be sure, 
= her only the market price, as she believed it wrong even 
rom benevolent motives to give more than the real value of 
the articles she bought from the poor, as by so doing, she rais- 
ed the price on others not able like herself to pay more than 
the thing was worth. She however, in such cases, added some- 
thing as a gift—or an encouragement to industry. In the pres- 
ent case she made up a bundle of warm clothes, and filled a 
little basket with tea, sugar, rice, &c. ; not forgeting to give 
Jenny something as a reward for the kindness she showed her 
neighbors. 

When Jenny displayed the articles she had brought, Jane 
exclaimed, with delight, —‘‘ The very things we were in want 
of ; how did the good lady know it? But it is my heavenly 
Father who putit in her heart to send them, he knows all my 
wants and he supplies them too.”’ 

The fine weather at last came. The air was warm, the 
roads were good,— it was one of the loveliest days of spring. 
Jane rose earlier than usual, and as she went along the path 
that led to the spring, she looked up to the blue sky, she looked 
round on the green earth—-she listened to the early song of the 
birds, and following one with her eager gaze that was soaring 
high in the air, her heart swelled within her little bosom, and 
she cried, in the language of the Psalmist—‘‘ Oh, that J had 
the wings of a dove !’’ for there was a buoyancy in her spirit 
that seemed to lift her from the earth.—The breakfast was 
over—the Sunday gown that for many, many years, had been 
worn to church, was ready, and the plain linen cap and_hand- 
kerchief, as white as snow, put on. When she had dressed 
her mother and put on her own coarse but neat clothes, draw- 
ing one of her mother’s hands within her arm and putting a 
staff in the other, they set off for church. Slowly did the wid- 
ow walk, and often had she to rest, and weary she was when 
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she sat down in the pew to which her child led her. But all 
her weariness was forgotten, as she listened to what she after- 
— said, were the sweetest words that ever reached her 
eart. 

‘¢ Suffer little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not,’’ was the text, and the clergyman who preached, spoke as 
earnestly and as affectionately, as if he were the father of the 
children he invited to come to Jesus. 

What an affecting picture did he draw, of Christ taking the 
children in his arms, and blessing them—of his commanding 
parents to let their children come to him. This, the minister 
applied to the present occasion. A Sunday school had been 
organised in the neighborhood, and was to be opened on the 
following Sabbath. Forcibly did he address the parents and 
explain to them the advantages their children would derive 
from a regular attendance on this school—that their instruc- 
tion would not be limited to reading and writing, but that 
they would be taught the way that leads to Christ. Suffer 
then your children to go to Him, and forbid them not, for great 
are the blessings he will bestow on them. Then he descanted 
on what those blessings were, and showed them to be far more 
precious than any earthly riches—and repeated over and over, 
‘¢ Suffer little children to go to Christ, and forbid them not.”’ 

‘¢ The peculiar advantage of Sunday schools,”’ said the cler- 
gyman, ‘‘is, that they instruct that class of the poor, who are 
prevented by necessary business and domestic duty from at- 
tending even the free schools, which are open only during the 
week. Many are the children bound to different trades— 
many are those whose labor cannot be spared from home, who 
can come, on this day of rest fromlabor. _ It is this class of la- 
boring poor whom I particularly invite, since this is their only 
chance of gaining instruction. But I confine it not to them— 
all are welcome, rich and poor,—yea, to the rich, for here is 
instruction for them which the schools of fashion teach not— 
suffer them too, to learn the way that leads to the blessed Je- 
sus.”” 

Jane sobbed aloud, and the poor widow lifted up her hands 
in silent thanksgiving—‘‘ Thy time is come—thy time is 
come, oh Lord.”” The clergyman invited all those parents 
who wished their children to be scholars, to come forward, 
that their names might be entered in his book, and the number 
of children ascertained, in order that books might be provided. 

When widow Green, leaning on the arm of her child, totter- 
ed forward, she attracted the peculiar attention of the clergy- 
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man, and Jane still more so, by the uncommon agitation she 
displayed. He did not then ask any questions, but took down 
their names with those of others. After the congregation was 
dismissed, he easily overtook them, and he then, with great 
tenderness, inquired into the cause of their evident and great 
emotion. He was much affected by the explanation given by 
the widow; he soothed and cheered her with sweet texts of 
scripture, and promised to find out her humble dwelling and 
sometimes to visit her. 

This country Sunday-School was carried into operation. 
Many families, (poor tenants and hard working people, who 
depended on their daily labor for their daily bread, and could 
not spare their children during the week, even if they could 
have sent them gratuitously to school,) eagerly embraced this 
opportunity. The wealthy neighbors gave clothes to such as 
had not the ability decently to clothe their children, so that 
no obstacle prevented their coming. Children who spent the 
sabbath in idleness or wickedness—who were seen wallowing 
in the dirt, or wandering in the public roads, often covered 
with rags—who knew as little of bod as the savage that roams 
the wilderness—these children were now gathered together 
in neat order and sweet fellowship. Their social feelings were 
awakened—emulation was excited, and they were not only 
christianized, but civilized. Their rude manners, their ruder 
looks, their dirty ragged clothing, their vacant countenances— 
all, all were changed, and any one who should enter this school 
and look round on the intelligent, smiling faces, the neat 
dresses, the gentle and civil manners, of the happy group of 
children, would not recognize the idle and rude beings they 
had often encountered in their rides or walks ; but when con- 
vinced of the transformation, they would exclaim as Jane often 
did—*‘‘ Oh what a blessing is a Sunday School!” The chil- 
dren were not the only individuals among this poor and hard- 
working class benefitted by this institution. Adults of all ages, 
but particularly young men, day-laborers and mechanics, on 
whose hands the leisure of the Sabbath hung heavily, to get rid 
of which, they frequented alehouses, ball-alleys, and other places 
of idle, and often vicious resort, now came to this school, 
at first from curiosity and to pass the time, but soon from a sin- 
cere desire to acquire knowledge. The most frequented dram- 
shop and ball-alley in the neighborhood soon became deserted, 
and instead of nome swearing and blasphemy—instead of 
drunkenness and quarreling, many and many of these young 
persons were reclaimed, and afterwards declared that they 
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found even more pleasure in school than in a dram-shop. But, 
when the first difficulties were surmounted, and they could 
read with facility, then indeed they blessed the Sunday School 
which had supplied them with such unfading amusement for 
their leisure hours. Tracts and books were distributed through 
the neighborhood, and in the course of a year or two the im- 
provement in morals was as obvious as that which is exhibited 
in a piece of waste ground, brought by cultivation into a state 
of fertility. 

Among all the children who came to this school, no one made 
so rapid improvement as Jane. Her motives for application 
were more powerful, her mind was better prepared—the seed 
of knowledge fell on good ground, took deep root and produced 
an abundant harvest. 

From the moment she entered the church, until she left it, 
her attention was never directed from the main object. Her 
memory having been cultivated from her earliest infancy, and 
being well stored with religious knowledge, gave her a great 
advantage over poor ignorant and neglected children. At 
home, whether spinning or knitting, seated by her mother’s 
side, with her book in her lap, she called over the letters, and 
was told what they spelt. From spelling, she soon got to 
reading ; and in all her lessons was greatly assisted by her 
blind friend. 

To her teachers and fellow scholars, her progress seemed 
miraculous. At the end of six months she became a monitor, 
and in teaching what she had learned, implanted the knowledge 
still stronger in her own mind. 

As for widow Green, she seemed quite renovated. The 
burthen, which she said had been pressing on her conscience, 
was relieved, and she seemed to acquire new life and strength 
in proportion as her beloved child acquired knowledge. She 
always accompanied her to church and staid the whole day, 
carrying a little necessary food with her. 

At the end of two years, Jane was so good a scholar, that 
she was chosen a regular teacher, and the good clergyman not 
only gave her books, but even a little sum of money, as com- 
pensation for her labors. 

Another advantage arising from this school, was the introduc- 
ing these young people to the knowledge of the wealthy neigh- 
bors, who gave them employment. Jane had now as much, 
and even more, work than she could do, and all for whom she 
worked became her friends. Habit soon enabled her to knit 
and read at the same time.—It was work, and profitable work 
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too, which required no sight. Widow Green’s fingers were 
never still, this employment, which had once been so wearisome 
and monotonous, was now her delight, especially when Jane sat 
by and read aloud. Often has she been heard to say, her last 
days were the happiest of her life.. Often, in the midst of 
Jane’s reading, has she exclaimed, ‘‘ Blessed, blessed Sunday 
Schools; God grant they may flourish throughout the land, 
and that thousands of widows and orphans may enjoy of their 
good fruits as we have done !”’ 

But happy as she now was, and happy as she lived to a 
good old age, death at last came to summon her to a still hap- 
pier estate. One day, as Jane was reading her favorite chap- 
ter, the 14th of Gospel of St. John, she had just reached that 
verse, ‘* My peace I give unto you,’’ when she perceived the 
work fall from the hands of her venerable mother—she looked 
in her face—her eyes were closed, her head fallen back on the 
chair—she spoke to her, but received no answer, and soon dis- 
covered she had fallen asleep—yea, asleep in Jesus. 

The feelings of this lone and desolate orphan may be more 
easily imagined than described. There lay, cold and insensi- 
ble, the only friend, the only parent, she had ever known. In 
the wide world, there was not another human being on whom 
she had any claim for protection and support. An overwhelm- 
ing sense of destitution came over ber spirits, mingled with all 
the agony, which the death of one we love, brings with it. 
These first, sudden, and overpowering emotions gradually sub- 
sided, and she rose from her knees, and looking round the deso- 
late chamber of death, she said to herself—‘‘ 1 am not alone— 
God is here !” 

Yes, the Father of the fatherless was there, and the words 
of her dear Savior, which she had just been reading, seemed 
whispered in her ear—‘‘I will not leave you comfortless : I 
will come to you—let not your heart be troubled, neither let it 
be afraid.” 

And her heart was not troubled, neither was she afraid. 
With the assistance of Jenny, whom she called to her aid— 
and the good clergyman to whom Jenny conveyed the intelli- 
gence—with their assistance, I say, the pious orphan perform- 
ed the last duties to her more than mother. 

Many ladies in the neighborhood wished to engage Jane in 
their service ; but the clergyman, who best knew her charac 
ter, and most highly appreciated her talents and virtues, advised 
her to go to the city of , and open a school, promising 


her letters of introduction to several respectable and influential 
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citizens. She followed his advice. She gave all that her lit- 
tle dwelling contained to Jenny—restored the cabin to its kind 
owner, and set off, like a lonely pilgrim, for a strange land. 
But to her, it was not a land of strangers—the introduction of 
the good clergyman, united with her own pleasing appearance, 
gentle and winning manners, soon gained her many friends, and 
it was not long before she found herself established in a school, 
sufficiently numerous to oc<upy all her time; and satisfy all her 
wants. 

Toa Sunday School, was she indebted for the comfort and 
respectability she now enjoyed. Had it not been for a Sun- 
day School, she would now have been a poor ignorant creature, 
obliged to labor hard and incessantly, to satisfy the necessities 
of nature. Had it not been for a Sunday School, the inex- 
haustible stores of knowledge, from whence she derived her 
chief and best delight, would have been shut out from her. 
Under these impressions, she was led to offer her services in 
the school attached to the church she attended. Here she was 
a diligent and successful laborer. Not content with teaching 
the children whom she found there, she explored the suburbs 
of the city—she entered the habitations of the poor—she stop- 
ped to interrogate the ragged children she met with in her 
walks, and to persuade them to give up their idle sports and 
follow her to the house of God. From harsh commands they 
would have turned away, but at the sound of her gentle voice— 
at the sight of her sweet countenance, they would yield to her 
persuasions—and often has she entered the school with a train 
of these ragged followers. 

And when she found either parents or scholars remiss, she 
would recount to them her story, adding, 

‘““ My dear children, from my experience, learn to 
prize the opportunity afforded you by this Sunday School, 
since, like me, being obliged to work unceasingly for your daily 
bread, you could not receive the instruction which is so freely 
given to the poor in the many free schools of this city. Like 
me, you belong to a class that must forever have remained in 
the darkness of ignorance, had it not been for this blessed In- 
stitution. I found you like the brute beasts, wandering on the 
commons, or wallowing in the mire,—but far worse off than 
these brute beasts, since your poverty and ignorance would 
have led you to sin and shame, as well as to sorrow in this 
world, and to endless suffering in the world to come. But now, 
you are rescued from ignorance, and it will be your own fault 
if you become victims to poverty or vice. Knowledge leads 
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to. wealth and respectability in the happy and free country in 
which you live—and, praised be God, when properly applied, 
it leads to countless riches and never-ending happiness in that 
country, where that dear Savior reigns, who came to the poor— 
who loved and blessed little children.” 

‘¢ Suffer,” then, said she, turning to the parents—‘‘ Suffer 
your children to goto Him ; and, believe me, you cannot more 
surely put them in the way that leads to Him, than by sending 
them to this school,—it is the door which opens to them the 
path which leads to virtue on earth, and happiness in heaven ; 
and, of all the ways devised by pious christians, none has ever 
been so successful in reclaiming wanderers from vice and suf- 
fering—none so evidently blessed by Providence. Infants 
I of six years, and old persons of sixty have, in these 
H schools, with instruction only once a week, been known, in 
i the course of a year, to acquire as much knowledge as other 
Ht scholars, with daily lessons, have done in the same space of 
time. I have seen instances that might be almost called mirac- 
i ulous,—and the universal success and the universal efficacy of 
| this institution, is indeed a miracle! A miracle of God’s 
i mercy !—Oh! my friends, despise not this mercy,—ye 
| poor—the world may despise you, but Jesus loves you—the 
| world may shut its doors on you, but Jesus opens his arms to 
| ou. Come, then, come without money and without price, 

and drink freely at this fountain of mercy. She, who now 
i calls upon you, was even more destitute than you. A deserted 
_ child, too poor to buy knowledge, too poor even to receive it, 
t except one day in the week. If she now possess the good 
I things of this life, and the hopes of better things in the life ta 
| come, she owes all she has to a Sunday School. Join me, 
iH then, in rendering thanks to our Father, who is in heaven, 
Tt for this great and invaluable blessing, and, in fervent suppli- 

i cation, shat no corner of this, our country, may be without 
a Sunpay Scnoo..” 
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THE POLISH CHAPLAIN. 


«¢ Just at the awful moment when the memorable battle of Grochow was about to 
commence, (25th Feb. last,) Ziol Houskia, chaplain to the 2d regiment of horse, 
rushed forward in front of the Polish troops, and holding a crucifix in his hand, ad- 
dressed to the soldiers a short, but eloquent exhortation. He called upon them in. 
the name of their God, and their country, and by every tie dear to a Polish heart, to 
persevere that day in the career they had so nobly commenced.” 

Letter from Vienna. 


All now were rang’d for battle. There had been 

A noise like that we hear, when to the deep, 

The mighty deep respondeth. ”T was the tramp 

Of legion after legion, moving on 
With slow and measur’d tread. ”Twas the stern voice 
Which not t? obey, is death. It was the sound Bei Rie 
j Of martial music, speaking to the soul Taga 
And bidding it go on, to do the work 
Of death and desolation.—Now, ’t was hush’d 
And silence brooded with her out-spread wings, 
O’er the assembled host. And then the hordes BS 
Of mighty Russia gathered all their strength, Re gf 
That, like an avalanche when it descends, 
They might entirely crush, those who had dar’d 
To list the voice which speaks to every soul, 
And says, “‘ Be free, be free!’ ”T' was then the Poles, 
With thoughts of heaven, and justice of their cause, 
Were nerving manfully to bear the shock 
Which calmly they awaited. 


But, rushing from the Polish ranks, 
What form is plainly seen ? 
No lance has he, no sword or plume, 
Nor yet a banner sheen, 
A long and sombre robe he wears, 
And see ! from ’neath its folds 
The blessed cross he draws, and then 
On high the symbol holds. 
And now he speaks, and in the name, 
The name of God most high, 
; He bids all quit themselves like men, 
And either “‘do or die,”’ 
Aye! think of home,” he cries, the spot 
Is home where now we stand ; 
And is there one who will not draw 
For his own native land ? 
That land, which drank our father’s blood, 
Where wives and children dwell, 
Must still be ours in life or death, 
Fight for it, long and well.” 
Look ! look again ! upon each breast 
The holy cross is sign’d, 
With the right hand, which now is pledged 
Freedom or death to, find. 


Stockbridge, 4th Feb. 1832. 
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Presidential Inaugurations. 


PRESIDENTIAL INAUGURATIONS. 


Jackson—1829. 


[Those who read the Ladies’ Magazine last year, will recollect 
that we published, under this title, the Inaugurations of four Prési- 
dents,—Washington, John Adams, Jefferson, and Madison. The 
sketches which should have succeeded—-namely, Monroe and J. Q. 
Adams, were destroyed when our publishers’ office was burnt, last 
December—and the lady, who furnished the series, has not been 
able to re-write them. It is uncertain whether she will ever have 
it in her power to do this. So we give, in this number, the last 
sketch she sent us, as the season seemed to make its publication ap- 
propriate. Should the lady find herself able to furnish the others, 
as we sincerely hope, they will appear. The papers, we believe, 
have been very popular ; and, indeed, they could hardly fail of be- 
ing so—written by one who witnessed most of the scenes she so 
eloquently describes.—Ep. 


GENERAL JacKson was emphatically the President of the 
people, and as such, he was received on his way to the seat of 
overnment, by the sovereign multitude, wherever they assem- 
led, with those shouts and acclamations, with which the pop- 
ulace, of every age and country, hail their favorites. It was 
in vain that he endeavored to elude these testimonies of popu- 
lar favor, or to repress the enthusiasm of the people. Fain 
would he, solitarily and silently, have made his way from the 
Hermitage, his then bereaved and cheerless home,—where do- 
mestic joy lay buried—to the metropolis, to which his high du- 
ties called him. For what, to his desolated heart, could im- 
art pleasure or gratification, when she, who had not only shar- 
ed, but doubled, every enjoyment, had, in the moment of tri- 
umph, been snatched from his warm affections and consigned 
to the cold grave. Yes, in the moment of triumph. His elec- 
tion had been announced—his fellow citizens of Nashville had 
assembled to celebrate the event—the feast was prepared—the 
musicians had tuned their instruments to sounds of joy—the 
cannons were ready to proclaim the glad tidings—the people 
were gathered together to rejoice,—when, in a moment, glad- 
ness was turned into mourning—the festival into a funeral—the 
music of joy into a'requiem for the dead. 

Like the storm-cloud that suddenly obscures the sun in his 
noon-tide splendor, so did this bosom-grief cast a dark shadow 
over the brightness of those honors with which his country had 
crowned him. 
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Crowds followed him on the road, and surrounded him when 
he stopped for refreshment or rest. As he ascended the river, 
numerous boats followed the one in which he sailed, and, as he 
approached the town where he resumed his journey by land, 
the banks of the river were covered with gratulating multitudes. 

An influential citizen of the place, and a personal friend of 
General Jackson’s, expressed his opinion that the most accep- 
table testimony of regard and welcome that could be offered, 
would be a quiet and silent reception, unbroken by those shouts 
and hurras which demonstrated a joy in which he could not par- 
take. The idea was felt and acted upon. 

The landing place, and street that led to his lodgings, was 
a silent, and almost motionless, mass of living beings. Every 
hat was off, every head bent forward—the gaze of every eye 
was fixed upon the venerable Hero as he stepped ashore,—but 
no sound was heard—a stillness, more solemn and impressive 
than the loudest acclamations, marked their sympathy with his 
feelings. A passage was opened by this silent multitude, 
through which he slowly walked to his lodgings. He enter- 
ed,—no sooner was he withdrawn from their sight, than their 
irrepressible enthusiasm was vented in a burst of exultation. 

Preparations were made in Washington by his friends, to 
receive him with the most marked distinctions—the roar of 
cannon and the peal of bells were to announce his arrival. 
The morning on which he was expected, the avenue and streets 
were crowded with the impatient populace. Every one was 
running to and fro, inquiring, ‘‘is it near the hour ?—have you 
heard of his approach ?—think you he is near ?—has the signal- 
gun been fired ?”? Expectation was on tiptoe.—When to the 
surprise and disappointment of eager expectants, it was an- 
nounced that General Jackson and his family were arrived, and 
quietly settled at his lodgings. Desirous of avoiding a public 
entry, he had come into the city at an early hour, in a hired 
carriage, leaving his own to follow some hours after ; and thus 
escaped being recognized by the friends, whose intention it 
was to escort him into the city. 

For many days previous to his arrival, the city had been 
filling with strangers, who thronged from all quarters, until 
there literally was not another lodging to be found, and they 
had to seek accommodations in Georgetown, and even in Al- 
exandria. 

Intriguing politicians—office hunters—parasites—expectants 
of all degrees, from the highest to the lowest—were eagerly 
gathering together to grasp the loaves and fishes that the new 
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administration were about to distribute ; whilst fear and tremb 
ling seized on those, who were to be deprived of these envied 
possessions. 

What bustle—what anxieties—what hopes—what fears— 
what petty intrigues—what ambitious schemes! agitated the 
bosoms of friends and foes. What throngs surrounded the 
Wigwam, as his lodgings were pleasantly called—what goings 
and comings—what whisperings and rumors—what eager in- 
quiries of ** who are to come in?’ “who are to go out?” 
What a rattling of carriages and cracking of whips, not only all 
day, but all night, marking the new arrivals from every quarter 
of the country. 

At last the day arrived. A national salute was fired early in 
the morning of that day, which ushered in the new administra- 
tion. 

By ten o’clock, Pennsylvania Avenue (the great highway of 
the city) was thronged with carriages of every description— 
from the splendid coach and elegant barouche, down to wag- 
ons and carts, driven by women, and filled with children, in 
all their holiday finery—while fathers and husbands plodded on 
foot, or jogged on beside them on their plough, or dray horses. 
It was a motley company! A living stream flowed on towards 
the capitol. The porticoes—the balconies—the terraces of 
which were already filled with ladies and gentlemen, who pre- 
ferred viewing the busy scene, to mingling in it. 

The day was warm and delightful—a vernal softness filled 
the air and disposed the heart for enjoyment. 

The gay groups, promenading the terraces around the Capi- 
tol, arrayed in smiles as well as flowers and plumes, passed 
hours away without weariness, as every moment brought some 
accession to the company, or new incident to vary the scene. 

From the western front, there was an unobstructed view of 
Pennsylvania Avenue, and all its bustle and tumult. It was a 
most exhilerating scene. The appointed hour at last arrived— 
the President, and accompanying procession, were seen ad- 
vancing along the avenue. 

Slowly, very slowly—so impeded were his steps by the 
crowds pressing on him. Even at a distance, he was to be 
distinguished from those who surrounded him, for he, only, 
was uncovered. The servant in the presence of his sovereign 
—the People ! i 

There was a general rush of the persons in the space round 
the Capitol, to that side of the hill, from whence the proces- 
sion could be distinctly seen. ‘* There, there, that 1s he,” 
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exclaimed different voices. ‘‘ Which ?’”’ asked one. ‘* He 
with a white head,’ answered another. ‘‘ Sure enough, there 
is the good old man, his grey locks uncovered.” ‘* Yes,” 
said another, ‘‘ that is the veteran.’? Such were the exclama- 
tions that echoed from mouth to mouth. 

At last he entered the gate-way, at the foot of the hill, and 
took the road that led round the Capitol, which he entered at 
a side door to avoid the press of the people. For, ina mo- 
ment, every one, who, till then, had stood like statues, gazing 
on the scene below them, rushed onward, right and left, to be 
in readiness to see him appear in the portico; this, and the 
grand stair-way that led up into it, were appropriated exclu- 
sively to ladies and the gentlemen in immediate attendance on 
the President. A barricade, at the bottom of the steps, was 
raised to keep off the multitude that filled the surrounding 
grounds, and which, every moment, was becoming more and 
more compact—not a ragged, disorderly mob, but a well dress- 
ed, well behaved, genteel, collection of respectable citizens. 

The waving plumes, and many and. gay colored garments of 
the ladies—the scarlet covered table, placed between the cen- 
tre columns, glancing among the white marble pillars, gave a 
brilliant and theatric effect to the spectacle. Behind the table 
were the still unclosed doors of the Rotunda, on which eager 
eyes were fixed. All was silent expectation. 

The sun had been obscured through the morning by a light 
mist, or rather haziness of the atmosphere; but the concus- 
sion of the air, produced by a heavy discharge of artillery, dis- 
persed it, and the sun shone forth in all its brightness at the 
moment the folding doors were thrown open and General Jack- 
son entered the portico. The shout that rent the air, still re- 
sounds in my ears. A breathless silence succeeded—every 
ear intent to catch the accents of the President, as he read his 
speech. 

When it was concluded, the barricade gave way before the 
eager multitude who forced a passage to shake hands with the 
man of their choice. It was with difficulty he made his way 
through the Capitol, and down the hill to the gate-way by 
which he had entered. Here, for some moments, he was 
completely stopped. The crowd was impervious——after a 
while a way was cleared, and he mounted the horse that was 
in waiting for him, (he had walked to the Capitol,) and then, 
such a cortege as followed! Countrymen, laborers, mechan- 
ics—boys, women and children, white and black—horsemen, 
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carriages, wagons and carts—all pursuing him to the Presi- 
dent’s house. 

The Inauguration was not a ceremony of minute details or 
many forms. No, it was one grand whole—grand, in its sim- 
plicity—majestic, from the principles it developed—and, to a 
reflecting mind, offered a spectacle of moral sublimity. Thou- 
sands and thousands of freemen, without distinction of rank, 
collected in an almost compact mass—silent, orderly and tran- 
quil, awaiting the appearance of the first magistrate. At last, 
preceded by the marshals with their staves of office—surround- 
ed by the venerable judges of the Supreme Court—the old 
man with his grey locks, that crown of glory, advances—bows 
to the People, who greet him with a shout that rends the air 
and thrills every heart. The cannons, from the heights 
around, from Alexandria and Fort Warburtan, proclaim the 
oath he has taken, and the hills reverberate the sound. It 


was grand—it was sublime! Silence succeeds. The mul- 


titude was still. 

The President receives the Bible from the hands of the 
Chief Justice, raises it to his lips, takes the prescribed oath— 
then reverently replacing the sacred volume—bows to the 
People—yes, the People in all their majesty ! 

Here, had the spectacle closed, even Europeans must 
have acknowledged, that the sight of a free people, collect- 
ed in their might—silent and tranquil—restrained solely by a 
moral power, without the shadow or the sound of military 
force—was greatness rising into sublimity, such as is exhibited 
by the ocean in its repose—knowing as we know the warring 
elements that lie hidden beneath its calm and smiling surface. 
It was a ceremonial more impressive from its simplicity, than 
the coronation of emperors and kings, surrounded by the pa- 
geantry of courts, and the pomp of armies glittering in gold and 
steel. Here, the dignity of man stood forth in bold relief, 
—man, free and enlightened man—owing nothing to the adven- 
titious circumstances, of birth, or wealth, or extrinsic orna- 
ments—but ennobled by nature—bold in conscious liberty. 

But alas, the scene that closed this impressive drama exhib- 
ited a disgusting contrast. As before observed, the President 
was pursued—yes, literally pursued, by a motley concourse of 
people, all riding and running, helter-skelter—striving who 
should first gain admittance into the President’s House, where, 
it was understood, company was to be received and refresh- 
ments distributed. 

Here, the majesty of the People disappeared. The halls 
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were filled with a rabble—a tumultuous, disorderly mob, of 
boys, negroes, women, children—romping, scrambling, ‘and 
fighting, for the refreshments designed for the company in the 
drawing rooms. Nor would the People be excluded from these 
saloons 3 ; they forced their way through the resisting servants 
and mingled with the circle of foreigners and citizens that sur- 
rounded the President. He, after being nearly suffocated and 
pressed to death by the People in their « eager determination to 
shake hands with Old Hickory, retreated through a door, op- 
posite to the one of entrance, and escaped, unperceived, to his 
lodgings. It is said that china and cut glass, to the amount of 
several thousand dollars, were broken in the struggle to get at 
the refreshments, although punch and other articles had been 
carried out in tubs and buckets,—but had it been in hogsheads 
it would have been insufficient, besides, being unsatisfactory to 
the mob, who claimed equality in all things, with the gentry 
who were present. What an idea !—ice creams, jellies and 
lemonade, for 20,000 people! Our sovereign was not to be so 
easily supplied. The confusion of the scene became more 
and more appalling, and was beyond description. ‘Those who 
got in, could not get out, but were pressed onward by those 
behind. At one time, the President, who had retreated and 
retreated until he was pressed against the wall of the apartment, 
could only be secured from serious danger, by a number of 
gentlemen linking arms and forming themselves into a barrier 
round him ; and the pressure against this rampart was so great, 
that it was in danger of being broken and trodden down, to the 
imminent peril of their lives. It was then, that the windows 
were thrown open, and the living torrent found an outlet which 
might otherwise proved fatal. 

This state of things had not been provided for. Ladies 
and gentlemen only, had been expected, and not the people 
en masse. But it was the People’s day, and the People’s 
President, and the People would rule. God grant that the 
People may understand their true interest and dignity—and 
they will know that such rudeness does not comport with civ- 
ilized republicans. We will hope for better things—we must 
hope that enlightened freemen will not act like the slaves of 
despotism suddenly released from their fetters—that America 
will, proudly and happily, display all the blessings of liberty, 
without that’ worst of tyrannies—the tyranny of oe 
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TO A MEMBER OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY. 


Oh! highly Gifted! might a sister Art, 
In words prophetic, whisper soft thy name, 
Athwart thy brow the crimson tide would start, 
To find it echoed by the trump of Fame; 
For o’er my soul such glorious visions rush 
As thine embodied fantasies I view,' 
I can believe them nothing, but the gush 
Of Prophet-spells—bright, beautiful and true, 
Which bid me raise Futurity’s dark veil, 
And read emblazoned there, thy life’s proud tale, 


For who can doubt the destiny of one 
So rich in Mind’s best attributes ? Whose dreams 
Touch with a radiance, all they rest upon, 
And float around continually, like gleams 
Of day, when first morn’s wiles glories spring 
Soft in the east, chasing night’s sombre gloom ; 
So they, about thy bright pure spirit cling, 
And all thou seeth, with their light illume . 
While ever ready at thine Art’s command, 


They wake to lie, and breathe beneath thy hand. 


St. Louis, Missouri. 


MOINA. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF VICE. 


Few of us are accurately aware how insidious are the ap- 
proaches of evil, or with what fearful rapidity the mind trav- 
erses the downward road, its integrity of purpose once forfeit- 
ed. This knowledge is probably best attained by the history 
of those who have been suffered to plunge deep into guilt. 
The map of their wanderings darkly illustrates the danger of 
the slightest deviations from duty, the briefest parley with the 
temper. The chart of their voyage defines the force of that 
current which is able to sweep the boldest and the proudest 
man into the vortex of destruction. The plain of fresh and 

uiet verdure has been converted into a morass by a careless 
stroke of the laborer’s spade; the inundation which has de- 
stroyed life, and poured its foaming torrent over buried cities, 
was at first a scarcely visible breach of the protecting bar- 
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This train of reflection has been suggested by some features 
in the history of one of the inmates of a neighboring prison. 
He was the son of respectable parents, from whom he receiv- 
ed the nurture of kindness, and the rudiments of education, 
without, however, the direct influence of religious principle. 
His first error was the theft of some sugar-candy from the 
bow-window of a confectioner. This sin of his boyhood was 
committed with extreme agitation. In recently mentioning it 
to the chaplain of the prison where he is now confined for 
life, he said,—‘‘ I was not able for sometime to breathe freely, 
and I felt a deep pain at my heart.”” This, the beginning of 
his sins, passed undetected, and possibly this impunity operat- 
ed as an encouragement to the dark career, which was soon 
commenced. Early in life he left the parental roof, and hav- 
ing a fondness for the sea, became a rover upon that element. 
During parts of several years, he was attached to the crew of 
some of our ships of war, and in the last contest between 
Great Britain and this country, proved himself not deficient in 
courage. Yet he continued to be absorbed in such varieties of 
disgrace, that he wished his parents to believe him dead, rath- 
er than living, the victim of guilt, and caused a letter to be 
written them, conveying the false information, that he had per- 
ished in an engagement at sea, where his brother had indeed 
fallen, while fighting by his side. The strong talents with 
which nature had endowed him, were evinced in the adroitness 
with which he devised and executed evil, and the recklessness 
of his endurance when its penalties overtook him. Crime 
made him a tenant of the Connecticut State Prison, as it some 
years since existed, among the mines of Simsbury. Promis- 
cuous intercourse with depraved spirits, rendered him still 
more hardened and refractory, until the severity of this system 
of physical discipline was exhausted upon him. The amount 
of punishment which he received, and which his desperation 
seemed to render necessary, has been pronounced sufficient to 
have destroyed the life of an ordinary man. Still he was un- 
humbled, unsubdued—proud of the false heroism with which 
he foiled his self-created adversities. When, at the expiration 
of his term of seclusion, he was again admitted to the commu- 
nity, it was evident that he had acquired no wisdom from his 
sufferings. So frequent and fearless became his acts of dis- 
honesty, that in the confirmed, remorseless transgressor, who 
could have recognized the tremulous hand, the suffocating 
heart, that made their first essay in guilt at the bow-window of 
the confectioner ? 
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He is, at present, an inmate for life of the State’s Prison at 
Wethersfield, Connecticut, where the mild, yet vigilant, moral 
influence which is brought to bear upon his mind, seems not to 
have been wholly devoid of salutary effect. In the cell to 
which, after the toils of the day, he retires, meditation, and the 
discourse of his spiritual guide, exercise somewhat of a tran- 
quan ‘pas He occasionally employs himself in turning 
parts of the New Testament into homely verse, and fragments 
of coarse brown paper are seen scattered about his cell, cov- 
ered with lines upon the subject of that blessed Book, whose 
meek and purifying spirit seems as yet to have had no decided 


operation upon his heart. He has recently written a letter to 


his parents, whom he has not seen for more than 20 years. A 
copy of it is connected with these remarks, as it was thought 
its unique style might interest our readers, though it exhibits 
rather the cunningness of excuse, which is familiar to the seared 
conscience of a practised offender, than the ingenuous peni- 
tence for which Charity seeks in the suffering sinner, and the 


returning prodigal. 


Wethersfield Prison, Connecticut. 


FaTHER,— 

After my grateful devoirs, I solicit these. pres- 
ents, to inform you, that I am at this date extant, and through 
the mere charity of God and good people, I stand like an oak 
in the forest, and display as yet a superiority over the reptile 
calamities that environ me. While _ ae your candor will 
counterbalance my delinquencies in not writing to you during 
so many years absence, I frankly acknowledge it was wholly 
out of commiseration to my dear mother. For signal afflic- 
tions have been incessantly rushing in upon me, as_ water 
from a mighty stream, the origin of which, being so out of 
character, in an unjust cause, I thought it more crue! to ac- 
quaint you at parental expense, than to let you be under the 
belief of the fabulous information that I was killed on board thie 
frigate at the time my brother fell a victim to a grape-shot from 
the ship Shannon, Capt. Broke, and whose last words were— 
‘¢ Don’t give up the ship !”’ Whereas, through the pure mer- 
cy of Him who ever holdeth the destinies of war in his hands, 
I was preserved with only a mutilation in one hand, and the 
stroke of a cutlass on the left side of the neck, with two or 
three other partial wounds, which will ever stand as a visible 


criterion of native rights. 
I lament that I ever abandoned the sea. It has caused me 
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to wade through a great sea of trouble, so characteristic, that 
pen and paper would fail me to describe it. And even if it 
were possible, I should shrink from the toil, as it is not my in- 
tention to contristate you, nor to sadden the heart of my dear 
mother. Therefore I will forbear, and only give you a short 
miniature of various years of confinement, with their alleged 
crimes, for you know it must be brief to fall within the bosom 
of a mere letter. 

Whereas, lying nineteen weeks in the cock-pit of the afore- 
said frigate, I was discharged by the cartel flag of truce—the 
olive of peace then just peeping through the clarion of war. 
I then embarked for Boston, where I received eight months’ 
pay in her service, and eleven months arrears due from the 
ship Adams. By the advice of my brother, I abandoned the 
sea, and went to the shoe-making business. I did well till I 
contracted the habit of gambling, in a small factory near my 
shop, and on losing was induced to remove $27 from a mer- 
chant’s desk, for which I was arrested and sent to jail. Here, 
while I waited my trial, the accident of a brand falling over the 
hand-iron, caused a wooden post to smoke, and awoke a fami- 
ly who lodged overhead, while I lay fast asleep. For this I 
was indicted for arson, and sent for 9 years to the Newgate of 
Connecticut. From this place I was turned out, all but naked, 
in the winter, when no employment was to be had. In this 
situation, I took a coat and pantaloons from a tavern where I 
put up, and steered for New Jersey. My feet beginning to 
swell, I took a horse and rode 20 miles. I hitched the horse 
at a hay-stack, and the next day was taken and proved guilty 
and sent to the same prison for 3 years. After getting my lib- 
erty, I stole $10, for which I was sent to this new, humane 
prison, for all probation.” 

This letter was furnished by the chaplain of the prison where 
the writer is confined, and has sustained no correction, except 
in orthography. It exhibits the adroit and skillful habit of ex- 
cuse which characterises a mind whose perceptions of moral 
rectitude are bewildered, and whose purposes are rather bent 
upon deceiving man, than speaking the sacred truth before 
God. It evinces considerable talent, and some knowledge of 
the power of language, but a proud and unhumbled spirit is 
equally visible, seeking to disguise itself under a false pomp of 
diction, when its proper dialect would have been—‘‘ Father ! 
I have sinned against heaven, and before thee, and am no more 
worthy to be called thy son.”’ 

The contrasts exhibited by this individual deserve serious 
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attention. The hand that trembled, the heart that recoiled, at 
a dishonest appropriation of the sugared bait from the confec- 
tioner’s window, could, without compunction, ‘‘ remove $27 
from a merchant’s desk,”’—and, notwithstanding the sophistry 
with which the deed is enveloped, set fire to a building in 
which helplessness and innocency slumbered. 

If apology is required for presenting to the readers of the 
‘¢ Ladies’ Magazine”’ so singular a document as the letter of a 
cohvict in a State’s Prison, let it be found in the strong lesson 
which it involves of the peril of the first, slightest declension 
from virtue. L. H. 8. 

Hartford, February 18th, 1832. 


WHEN WILL LOVE CEASE? 


WaeEn Love’s own star shall cease to know 
Her station in the skies; 

When rivers from the ocean flow, 

And suns in sackcloth rise ; . 

And Spring’s soft showers call forth no flowers, 
And Summer wake no mirth, 

And birds be mute at morning hours— 

Then Love will cease from earth. 


When music’s tone no spell shall own 

To soothe the human breast ; 

When roses’ bloom yields no perfume, 

And doves in deserts rest ; 

When heaven’s bright bow that spans the shower 
The sign of wrath shall prove, 

Then woman’s charms will lose their power, 
And man will cease to love. 


And when the peace that virtue brings 
The vicious shall enjoy, 

When fear, that guilty bosom wrings, 
Shall innocence annoy ; 

When Mercy spurns the humble prayer 
That sues to be forgiven— 

Then earth, men, angels, all despair 
Then Jove will cease in Heaven. 
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REMINISCENCES. 


TuereE never lived a more lovely being than Annette Ir- 
vine. Many years have passed since her beauty blessed my 
sight. I have struggled oft with adverse fortune, and experi- 
enced many a lonely season; but the remembrance of that 
vision has brought light into my soul in the darkest hour, and 
shed gladness on my heart in its deepest despondency. We 
live in a world whose flowers have been blighted—still, though 
the adornings of Eden be lost, the bow of beauty is some- 
times seen in the sky ; and so, amid the wreck of human ex- 
cellence, instances, approaching to perfection, occasionally ap- 


pear. Like the rainbow of peace, they are above, rather than | 


of, this world ; and are often like it, brief in their stay. 

When I first saw Annette she was at the age of twelve. 
How distinctly is she now present, to my mind’s eye, as she 
then appeared! Her light, graceful form—her fair cheek and 
bland expression of countenance—her eye, mild, yet expres- 
sive, of quick and deep feeling—her bright locks thrown neg- 
ligently back—her simplicity of manner, and retiring diffi- 
dence,—and then, her mind—so superior to those of her years 
—and yet, she so unconscious of that superiority. 

I have never much admired mere external beauty. The 
weed that has qualities which cause us to regard it with disgust, 
may yet be fair in its contour, and gorgeous in its coloring. 
But where the fine texture of the countenance is but an em- 
blem of the finer texture of the soul ; and the radiant eye and 
winning smile, are expressive of the quick motion of thought, 
and the full tide of feeling within, I set no limits to my admi- 
ration. Such was Annette Irvine, and it required no prophet’s 
ken to predict, that if spared to womanhood, she would be pos- 
sessed of all those graces of person, intellect, and heart, which 
are found united only in nature’s choicest workmanship. 

Years rolled by, and I again saw her. Childhood, but not 
its simplicity and innocence, had passed away. She was in 
the bloom of youth, her personal charms ripened and improv 
ed ; her mental powers expanded—they could not be refined. 
There was the same true modesty, the same innate delicacy, 
the same unconsciousness of her power to charm, that she pos- 
sessed in ‘‘ careless childhood’s sunny hours.”” She was ad- 
mired by all, but the flatterer soon ceased to pay his court— 
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rebuked, he knew not how, or at least convinced that his arts 
were useless. 

Well would it have been for those who regard woman as the 
creature of vanity, affectation, and folly, could they have 
known Annette Irvine—a remark I once made to a friend who 
had mingled much with the world, and seen much of woman 
disguised and deformed by fashion. He replied, that circum- 
stances alone prevented Annette from running the same round 
of folly, with the vain and trifling I have lived to mark his 
fate. He married for fortune and rank, a cold, heartless woman, 
whose whole happiness consisted in being admired. After mar- 
riage, the attentions that won her smile and flattered her vani- 
ty, ceased ; and then, there was the sullenness of discontent, 
instead of the smile of affection, to cheer his fireside. I once 
paid him a visit ; but as I was a plain man, and neither flatter- 
ed her beauty, which was gone, nor complimented her on a 
happiness which she did not enjoy, I was by no means a wel- 
come visitor ; and I certainly had no disposition to renew my 
visit. 1 can bear with heartlessness in the crowd, but in the 
domestic circle, where the flame on affection’s altar should al- 
ways burn brightly, it is past endurance. My friend seem- 
ed to think himself as happy in his domestic relations as oth- 
ers—and yet he once had a heart, but its fine and warm feel- 
ings were long before chilled by his associations in the 
world. 

I recollect the case of another acquaintance, of similar char- 
acter and sentiments. He had married from the same motives 
as the former, a lady on whom nature had bestowed warm and 
deep feelings, and superior qualities of intellect ; but she had 
dwarfed herself in appearance to the stature of those of the circle 
in which she moved. Her husband gave her no credit for those 
virtues, which, though concealed under the veil of fashion, she 
really possessed; and when woman finds that her best intentions 
are misunderstood, and her kind feelings ungenerously misinter- 
preted, she is either driven into vice, or withers under the stroke. 
The latter was the case in regard toher. Her husband did 
not discover, till too late to save, the value of the treasure 
which he was unworthy to possess. 

Annette Irvine was not duly estimated. The admiration she 
received was paid chiefly to her personal beauty and amiable 
deportment. The mass of mankind are too gross to perceive 
the more refined and rare qualities of mental excellence. Pos- 
session of these, in some degree, is necessary to their appre- 
ciation. But of this Annette was ignorant. Her happiness 
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consisted not in being the object of admiration, but in the per- 
formance of duty, and in striving to contribute to the enjoy- 
ment of her worthy and affectionate parents. 

After an absence of years, when time had written its 
wrinkles on my brow, I again saw her that was Annette Ir- 
vine. Would it be wise to barter the happiness she enjoyed 
and communicated to the dear circle around her, for all that 
the treasures honors, or power, of this world could afford ? 

I am reminded of the history of an early friend, by acci- 
dentally meeting with a letter written by him long since, when 
the fountains of early feeling flowed freely, and the beautiful 
rose of youth was unwithered by the chilling blasts of life. I 
became acquainted with him during our first session in col- 
lege. A more frank, kind, warm, generous hearted man, I 
have never known ; and seldom have I seen his equal in intel- 
lectual power. He had lived and studied in retirement, far 
from the world of fashion and literature. Viewed from a 
distance, and through the mists of ignorance, they had as- 
sumed the bold outlines of grandeur, and the gorgeous color- 
ings of beauty. He came to college as to a fairy land, 
where nought but what was lofty in intellect and morals, and 
beautiful and refined in taste, was to be met. He came 
with no exalted notions of himself: knowing that he had not 
been brought up at the feet of learning, nor had listened to the 
voice of refinement and taste, he was prepared to regard those 
who had enjoyed those advantages as his superiors. 

It was natural, that, with such expectations, he should be 
disgusted with the earthliness, stupidity and vice, of many of 
those concerning whom he had formed such extravagant opin- 
ions. His thirst for knowledge, his love of purity and eleva- 
tion, they regarded as the offspring of affectation, and met his 
warm sympathies with chilling indifference or scorn. The ef- 
fect on his susceptible character can well be conceived. His 
spirit was roused at the injustice of this treatment, from those 
‘whom he came prepared to acknowledge his superiors. He 
could not but despise them, and ignorant of the world, he 
took no pains to conceal his contempt. This of course led to 
renewed aggression on their part, and fresh retaliation on his. 
Unhappily he did not discriminate but assumed towards all, a 
manner which was due only to the few, and which prudence 
would have forbidden him to have assumed at all. At length 
this proud and fierce bearing, at first forced upon him, became 
habitual, and excited, as was natural, general disapprobation. 
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A few friends were devotedly attached to him, but by all oth- 
ers he was entirely misunderstood, and by their insults driven 
on to greater imprudences. No one took him by the hand, 
and kindly pointed out his faults, and the proper remedy. He 
was suffered to proceed under these adverse influences, till his 
bosom, once overflowing with kindness, was now the residence 
only of the sterner feelings. 

I had been absent during the time in which this change was 
effected. It was plain, at first sight, he was greatly changed. 
He was just about to leave college, having finished his course. 
Instead of the modest, unpretending youth, who spoke with 
hesitancy, even on subjects with which he was well acquainted, 
who treated all around him with gentleness and affection, I 
saw one whose bold, not to say fierce manner, and positive 
tone, produced an impression any thing but favorable. In the 
hurry of departure, I could see him but for a few moments, in 
whichi I pointed out to him his error, and besought him to re- 
form. But he was too much excited by his success, by the 
triumph he had gained over his enemies to heed my remarks. 

He then engaged in the study of the law. At this he ap- 
plied his powerful mind with diligence and success—and was 
equally successful in exciting prejudices against himself. In- 
deed he seemed to delight in awakening opposition. 

I had taken measures to be informed of his conduct, hoping 
that something might occur that should change the current of his 
feelings, that his talents might not be. lost to himself and the 
world. But I began to despair. He was now arrived at an 
age when the character usually receives its permanent ‘‘ form 
and purpose.” I thought he was to be numbered among those 
to A the possession of genius, and a superabundance of 
the elements of happiness have proved a curse. 

Suddenly he changed. He put forth every effort to sub- 
due his violent feelings, and to acquire conciliatory manners. 
This seemed to be his fixed purpose, from which no provoca- 
tion could divert him. I rejoiced at the alteration, but could 
not divine the cause : and it was not until he had lived down 
all opposition and prejudice, and established an exalted moral 
and intellectual character, that I learned it. He then led to 
the altar a lovely bride ; the desire of rendering himself wor- 
thy of her affection had wrought the astonishing change; and 
many years of uninterrupted happiness was his reward. 


J. A. 
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STANZAS. 
I to him—I deem he hears 
The song he used to love ; Bie 
And oft that blessed fancy cheers, a ae 
And bears my thoughts above. saa 
Ye say such dreams are idle things, Rel 
But why believe them so ? SB 
They are the spirit’s ministrings, eae 
To soothe the pang of woe. A ; 
Love gives to nature’s works a tone 4 
That true hearts understand ; 
The sky, the sea, the forest lone, a rif 
Are peopled by a band Be bak! 
Of fancies,—and our pulses thrill Bi} 
While gazing on a flower, 
And from the quiet gliding rill, . a i 
We hear the words of power. 
I breathe the dear and cherish’d name, » i 
And long lost scenes arise, ae 
Life’s glowing landscape spreads the same, 
The same hope’s rosy skies— beady! 
The violet bank, the moss-fringed seat ers, 
Beneath the drooping tree, 
The clock that chimed the hour to meet, Bi 3 
My buried love, with thee. MAS 
H O, these are all before me when AY RS 
: In fancy’s realms I rove ; ap 
urge me to the world again ? 
hy say that ties of love, re} 
By Death’s cold, cruel, grasping riven, PcAS. 
; Unite no more below ? ps 
i Il sing to him, for though in heaven, afi 
: I feel he heeds my woe. “Tall 
CUBA. 
(Continued from page 78.) pat 
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I may become reconciled in time to these rooms, but they { 
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seem to me now, most dreary and uninviting—so different 
from home. The most common parlor in New England has 
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an air of comfort and pleasantness which is not here. There 
are no windows to the houses here,—but large high doors, 
which open on to a balcony surrounding the house. They 
have no glass in them, so that the room is in utter darkness, if 
they are not open. However they can be always open, and 
the outer air freely admitted, at all seasons with pleasure. 

The rooms are between twenty and thirty feet high—the 
walls simply plastered, excepting a space extending almost four 
feet from the floor, which is rudely painted. The ceiling of 
the room we are in is plastered, but I understand they are 
generally left with the bare rafters visible. The floor looks 
like one piece of unbroken marble, it is of a reddish hue, and 
has a polished surface. But it is merely stone, plastered over 
with some kind of composition. All the rooms have the same 
kind of floor. Its advantage, I suppose, is in its coolness. 
The height of the rooms, too, has the same recommendation— 
and I dare say that everything else peculiar about them may 
have a particular adaptation to the climate. But, still, they 
look bare and comfortless to me. I miss the pretty, smooth 
carpet—the bright, papered walls—the fire place, with its 
cheering blaze flashing on the brass andirons, or, as in summer, 
covered with the pictured chimney board,—the mantel-piece 
above it ornamented with flowers, or with precious and curious 
things—the windows with their shrubbery ; all these and many 
other things which give our parlors such a snug, comfortable 
look, I miss here, and see nothing to take their place. The 
warm air, that always blows in, is pleasant—but it does not 
melt away that comfortless look. I would welcome cold winds, 
sometimes, if they drove me into such a lovely harbor as I am 
thinking of now. 

Sunday Jan 31st. 1 did not sleep at all, last night—such 
horrid and unceasing noises were in the streets. The loud 
voices of men, and the louder of dogs—the continual striking 
of the clocks all over the city, every fifteen minutes,—and the 
sentinels singing, as often round the streets,—all this was too 
great a change from the stillness of the sea, to let me sleep. I 
was frightened too. We walked out before breakfast, and the 
warm air, and the beautiful clear sky, were cheering. The 
streets were comparatively still—and everything and body 
looked better than I had thought. A few steps from the house 
we found a large beautiful square, which does not at all accord 
with my ideas of Havana. It was delightful, to find ourselves 
walking amid all the bloom and fragrance of summer. It was 
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delightful, when everything else looked strange, to see those 
familiar flowers that we had played with in childhood, and loved 
ever since. There was a great collection of flowers new to 
me, also. This square is called the Governor’s Square, and is 
opposite his palace. It is a large garden, with walks paved 
with flat stone, dividing the whole into thirty six little squares, 
which are bounded by lime hedges, and bursting and overrun 
with blossoms. They are laid out with great taste, and kept 
in the finest order. I believe, most of the valuable plants of 
the island are here, and many foreign ones are twining round 
them,—blending their beauty, like children of the same family. 
In the centre of most of these small squares, is placed a statue 
of white marble,—some of them half hidden in a bower of blos- 
soms. There are seats of stone all round the square—very 
comfortable for any who choose. The governor has had this 
square made within a few years, at his own expense. Among 
the many trees and plants, were pointed ont to us here the Al- 
mond, the Pomegranate, the Fig, the Cotton &c. 

It really seemed as if some magic had been at work—to be 
brought from the death of winter to the life of Summer, in so 
short a time,—from cold air and leafless trees, to such warmth 
and luxuriance. In the dress of summer, and yet uncomfort- 
ably warm, I could hardly persuade myself that the friends with 
whom I had so lately parted were sitting comfortably by a fire, 
and looking out upon a barren and perhaps a snow-covered land- 


scape. 
* * * * * 


After breakfast, Capt. Apthorp, Capt. Soule, and Mr. Knight 
called—Capt. A. took us round to some public places, and se- 
veral churches. The interior of the Cathedral Church is truly 
beautiful,—far surpassing all I have ever seen. No service 
was performing, at this time: we had a good opportunity of see- 
ing all the wonders of the place. But now I cannot describe it. 
Its multitude of beauties so bewildered me, that I can hardly 
recal an individual one. I have only one idea,—of a rich mag- 
nificent whole—I learn, that it has been recently remodeled 
and beautified—and at a vast expense—though not great, I sup- 
pose, for the exhaustless means of the church. The Bishop, 
It is said, possesses a fine taste—has a full heart, and not an 
empty hand, seeing that he has put into it, yearly, the small 
sum of $100,000—and some say $120,000. But his hand 
is held wide open,—and want, public and private, comes and 
takes from it. He has done many noble acts, manifestly for 
the good of the people—and it is not wonderful that he has won 
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their hearts. He is said to be beloved by all but the priesthood 
under him,—the monks, the friars, &e. They dislike him be- 
cause he is severe towards them—that is, he will not indulge 
them in their laziness and profligacy. He is rendering the wor- 
ship of the church more simple—and has given a specimen of 
his pure taste in the new style of the interior of the Cathedral, 
which differs entirely from that of the others I have seen, and 
in one very striking particular,—images are banished from this, 
while they abownd in the other churches. It is cheering to 
the heart to hear of such a man—it hails him as a bright star, 
rising amid moral darkness, whose beams shall lead men on to 
light and freedom.—The people like him, and it may ke for 
that reason that the King hates him and has made several at- 
tempts to remove him, as they tell us, is the case. He is, 
probably, jealous of his power,—fearful of his innovations,— 
that, in removing old things he may let in some light, and his 
people may catch the glimpse of an idea that they are some- 
thing better than machines,—that they have minds of their 
own, which will go.—The day is coming, all over the world, 
when power shall not be this visible thing, imaged by a throne 
and a crown,—but when the invisible power of the mind and 
heart shall rule over all—even in this case, the King is afraid 
to do openly, as he wishes.—A fear that he may lose his power, 
makes it no longer supreme. He may not do some things, and 
still sit firmly in his place. 

We went into a large coffee house,—a sort of lounging 
lace for merchants, and the gentleman of the city generally. 
tis near the Govenor’s Square. It is a most elegant estab- 

lishment, altogether superior to any thing I have seen, and 
would do honor to any city. The rooms are spacious and fitted 
up in a most expensive style, and kept in perfect neatness and 
order. The first room entered from the street, is occupied as 
the bar-room—its contents displayed in elegant taste. Pass- 
ing through this, the next is a very spacious apartment—light 
and airy,—the centre all open to the sky,—and divided, by 
arches of a snowy whiteness, into saloons, running the length 
and breadth of the hall. Under every arch is set a circular 
marble table with chairs around it. The sides of the hall are 
ornamented with furniture that would grace any drawing room, 
—a number of large and elegant pier glasses, having before 
them the most costly mahogany and marble tables,—and on 
these tables are set splendid vases of flowers. Mirrors and 
pictures hang along the walls. Some beautiful paintings are 
there, and some views in Havanna, among them. In four or 
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five instances, where public buildings are represented with 
clocks, a real one is placed in the picture—keeping good time 
—There is here a fine toned musical clock, and a band of little 
figures dressed in uniform, stand in front, and when the clock 
strikes, they lift their several instruments to their mouths and 
get credit for the beautiful sounds that immediately burst forth, 
—and when the music ceases, they drop their instrnments by 
their sides, with a most provoking air, jnst as if they had done 
all. In a room opening through wide arches from the great 
hall, are three Billiard tables,—all occupied by players. (Sun- 
day.) There was a large number of well dressed, genteel look- 
ing men, about the hall—some, conversing in groups—some, 
reading the papers—some, sitting at the tables and seeing ice 
creams melt before them. A number of waiters, in clean, white 
dresses were stepping about. Altogether, there is displayed here 
a degree of refinement, and good taste, which I did not expect 
to see in Havanna. The rent of this establishment is $800 a 
month, and it is supported, wholly by the profits of the Bar ! 
There are about thirty waiters, who, instead of having regular 
wages, have a per cent allowed them on every thing they take 
from the Bar. They purchase it at the bar for less than they 
receive from the devourer. Books are kept here, where the 
clearance and entry of vessels are registered, and there are al- 
so files of English, Spanish, French, and American papers. 

It strikes me, coming from a land where soldiers are such 
rare birds, (long may they be so,) to see the great numbers, 
flying and standing about the streets here. They are, general- 
ly good-looking soldiers, and very neat in their dress. There 
are 6000 now stationed here,—in this one city. 

The rent of a decent house here, is $700. a year—a house 
that would not be decent with us. The houses are only two 
stories high—and the ground rooms are generally occupied for 
stores or barns,—so that the dwelling house is confined to one 
floor. There are some houses that rent for 6 or 8000 dol- 
lars. The pay of servants is eighteen dollars a month. Every 
thing at the market is very high—and servants buy what they 
please, and at what rate they please. Fowls, for instance, are 
$1 each—Turkies $4.—and they have been double that— 
Eggs three to four shillings a doz.—and every thing in propor- 
tion. Flour, 16 to 20 dollars a barrel. 

I should think, from all I hear, that Havanna was the most 
expensive place to live in, in the world—and yet, after all, one 
cannot be, what we call, comfortable— 

In the afternoon, we walked outside the gates to a public 
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pleasure-ground, called ‘the Passao,’ more particularly occu- 
pied on Sundays and other holidays, by the ladies and gentle- 
men of the city. 

The natural scenery, around, was enough to wake one to 
enthusiasm. It was so long since I had seen such a show of 
summer glory—and then, to see it at once,—full grown,—with- 
out watching its gradual approach, I cannot tell how pleasant it 
was tome. I had something of the feeling of him, who is 
brought out amid the full-blown summer from a long confine- 
ment ; and remembers, that the last scene he saw, was leafless 
and barren. We looked into a very extensive garden, a short 
distance from the Passao, which the good Bishop has made, 
and opened to the public. It is filled with the natural beauty 
of the island,—flowering trees and shrubs—and ripe fruits— 
What a profusion of good, is showered upon this island. The 
face of Nature is forever glowing in smiles. The passing 
months bring no change to it. It is still summer,-—bright, un- 
dying summer. What a contrast to the chilling darkness that 
broods over man’s moral condition, here! All this beauty, it 
seems, does not perfect that noblest work of the Creator,— 
does not bring forward that power, which can almost clothe the 
barren rock with verdure, and make the desert blossom,— 
which can see, on the frozen soil of New England, fairer flow- 
ers, and a brighter sunshine, than is here. 

We walked about this garden till after sun down, and then 
returned to the city—coming out, we crossed a little stream 
of water, from which the whole city is supplied—It is convey- 
ed there, under ground, and rises, in fountains, in different 
parts of the city—There are several marble statues round this 
garden of the Passao. Soldiers, were guarding the gate of the 
city as we passed through. The walls around the city, are 
immensely strong—in some places, ten or twelve feet thick— 
and on the outside is a wide deep ditch, which can be filled at 
any time, with water,—and then Havanna would be an island, 
having the bay on the other side—It seems as if the city was 
perfectly secure from an enemy. There are five or six 
gates—they are all shut at 10 oclock. They are guarded 
night and day—The one we passed through, was an arched 
way, 30 or 40 feet deep—So, have I passed the day,—Sun- 
day—there has been nothing to remind me of a home sabbath— 
and yet I have seen nothing that did not seem innocent. 

To be continued. : 
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3 ADIEUS OF THE EMPRESS AMELIA OF BRAZIL TO THE INFANT a 
EMPEROR ASLEEP. 
Ir will perhaps be recollected that the daily papers which a few ‘et 
months since gave an account of the abdication of the Emperor of iy 
Brazil, likewise contained a very interesting description of the man- pts 
‘ ner in which the Empress, an amiable and high minded woman, Be 
took leave of her adopted child in whose favor her husband had >- be 
Yr signed his crown. The following stanzas are little more the a My 
; paraphrase of her farewell. oe 
4 Farewell, farewell, child of my love—joy of mine eyes farewell! i a 
5 Thou canst not know the bitter pangs that in my bosom swell! ish ary 
Thou sleepest while above thy couch my deep lament I pour ; eat 
Thou sleepest—ah mine eyes shall greet thy wakening smile no more. | i 
’ Calmly thou liest, my beautiful; how strangely doth Heaven show 4 . 
‘ Its power by such weak instruments to work our weal or woe; ig 


‘Thou liest in infant helplessness, yet on that baby brow 
Ere long the splendors of a crown, earth’s deadliest gift, shall glow. 


A throne is thine, and yet how sweet thy cradled rest my boy ; 


A crown is thine, yet in thy hand is grasped a simple toy; een 
f The robe of royalty is but an infant’s mantle now— Gea 
The ruler of a mighty realm—a helpless babe art thou. eo 
| Oh wert thou mine by nature’s right as well as love’s strong claim, 28 
‘ Couldst thou but lisp in holy truth a mother’s sacred name, ae 
No power on earth should turn my feet, belov’d one, from thy side, 4B 
Still would I live thy menial slave if all else were denied. Bee 
Alas ! alas ! Heaven never gave so rich a boon to me; ae, 


My duty to thy sire is vowed—how can he turn from thee? 
I go his lone and weary life of exiled grief to share, 
To find a home in foreign climes—a home ! and thou not there ? 


Pe Brazilian Mothers,—ye who bend o’er your fair boys with love, 
; As o’er her tender nestling broods the patient turtle dove, 
Oh bless the Power that gave you sons of humbler, happier birth, 4a 

And take the crowned orphan boy home to your hearts and hearth. a 


Strew o’er his couch the fadeless leaves of Freedom’s stately tree, Bu 


And when the crown upon his brow a weary weight shall be, a 

Then twine the sweet vanilla bud, the rose, the jasmine fair; iE 

A diadem of nature’s gems best suits that golden hair. hol 


Far from his cradled slumbers chase the dark winged bird of prey, 
The viper, and more poisonous still the courtier chase away; 
And should ‘foul treason rear its crest then rouse all to the field, 


Valor’s strong arm his sure defence—woman’s soft breast his shield. a : 
4 
' Teach his young lips the voice of love,"of mercy, and of truth, : 1 
Teach him on Freedom’s holy shrine to consecrate his youth, MM 
Teach him to love his own fair land, and let his boyish glee ee 
Be sometimes saddened with a thought, a yearning thought of me. Z 
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Pure, beautiful as Eve's first born I give him to your care; 

The gem of future bliss or woe—a nation’s hope is there ; 

He slumbers still—oh wake him not—his look would rend my heart; 
His lips are bright with swony siniles—he smiles and I depart ! 


Farewell, young victim, thou wert born too noble to be blest, 
A peasant boy might find repose upon a mother’s breast, 
But thou, poor orphaned Emperor !—oh words are vain to tell 
Thy mother’s mortal agony—one kiss—belov’d—farewell ! 
EMMA C. EMBURY. 


Brooklyn, Long Island. 


A PAGE FROM THE BOOK OF NATURE. No, 2. 


LoveLy as are the subjects of Flora’s empire, deformity, 
disease, and death visit them in common with the other dwell- 
ers on this earth.—Alas ! that the sweet flowers should be the 
subjects of calamity! But so it is; and it were no great 
effort of the imagination, to fancy that the trembling dew-drops 
are the tears which they shed over the misfortunes of their 
brief existence. Or, perhaps, they weep over their exile 
from that beautiful garden, where they once flourished in the 
perfection of loveliness, nourished by the fair hand of Earth’s 
oldest daughter. You may well weep, sweet flowers, over 
such a change! for perhaps you have never been so fair or so 
fragrant, as you were when fanned by the soft gales of Eden. 
Nor are the beautiful lessons you teach, regarded now as they 
were then. 'Then-you spoke to the heart, and the heart re- 
sponded. But now there are very few who understand the 
language of flowers ; and though you speak as eloquently as 
before, it is in an unknown tongue, to seared hearts. Here 
and there we find an individual who has an ear for the music 
of nature. To him, the lily of the valley speaks of the hand 
which arrayed her in that delicate robe. As he bends the ear 
of his soul and listens to the sweet voice of the flowers, he 
hears unearthly things, that fill his heart with delight. 

But to return to our subject. The organs of plants are 
subject to a variety of deformity. It is worthy of remark, 
however, that in vegetable Physiology, deformity is not 
defect. It is frequently highly ornamental. The first in- 
stance I shall mention, is a striking illustration of this remark— 
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Double flowers. These to the eye of the horticulturist are 
a great ornament, while to the eye of the botanist they are 
monsters. Gilly-flowers, marigolds, roses, pinks, hollyhocks, 
&c. frequently afford specimens of this kind of deformity. 
The manner in which they obtain their extra petals is very 
curious. When supplied with too much nourishment the an- 
thers perish, and the stamina gradually expand, till they 
attain the size and color of the rest of the petals. Thus a 
beautiful tuft of colored petals is presented, instead of a single 
circle. 

Another very common monster in our gardens and fields 
is the cohesion of the petals of a flower, so‘as to give it the 
appearance and the name of monopetalous. ‘There are many 
examples of this deformity—the morning glory is a familiar 
one. The union of the petals takes place before they are 
unfolded—but delicate leaves show when they unite. It is 
not easy to assign the cause of this phenomenon. ‘There is a 
large class of flowers in which it regularly takes place. 

A third deformity is the transformation of stems and foot- 
stalks into leaves; or more properly the expansion of stems 
and footstalks so as to supply the place of leaves. The 
prickly pear is a specimen of this monstrosity. 

A fourth deformity is the degeneration of the leaflets and 
flowerstalks into tendrils. 'This is occasioned by deficiency 
of nourishment. The vine is an example. It is probable 
that the tendrils of all climbmg plants started originally for 
leaflets or stalks, but failing for want of nourishment, they as- 
sume another form and fill another and very useful office. 

Thorns are formed in a similar manner. They are origi- 
nally the young shoots of branches, but the sap not being suf- 
ficient for their full developement, they are forced to sto 
and take the more humble form and doubtful character of 
thorns. It is curious that the deficiency of nourishment 
should in one case produce soft delicate tendrils, and in 
another make sharp pointed thorns. But this is proved to be 
the case from the fact that the number of tendrils and thorns 
is very much diminished by removing the plants from a poor 
to arich soil. Here it may be well to remark that there 
is an important distinction between thorns and_ prickles. 
Thorns are attached to the woody part of the plant—prickles 
only to the bark, and are not affected by change of soil or 
culture. 

The poets say there is never a rose without a thorn. Bot- 
anists find never a rose with one. Rose, bramble, blackberry 
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and raspberry bushes are defended by prickles— The accacia, 
common thorn bush, and barberry, by thorns. 

I have now enumerated the principal monsters in the vege- 
table kingdom—at some future time another page from this 
same, beautiful book, may be presented exhibiting the dis- 


eases of plants with their causes and cures. 
S. J. 


INFANT SCHOOLS. 


Dr. Beecuer lately delivered a sermon at his church in 
behalf of the Infant Schools of this city which are supported by 
charity. There are two of this kind devoted to the care of 
the children of the poor, and hitherto supported almost entire- 
ly by our benevolent ladies. But their funds are nearly ex- 
hausted, and the necessity of continuing these schools, and of 
establishing others is so pressing that an appeal to the generous 
feelings of the community was deemed expedient. ‘The suc- 
cess was not so flattering as was anticipated—but there can be 
no doubt the Boston public, always so liberal, will contribute no- 
bly to this interesting charity when the need is fully under- 
stood. In our next number we intend giving some account of 
the good these schools have already effected, and the cheering 
prospects of success which their continuance promises. 


FASHIONS. 


Tue season of cloaks and furs is we hope nearly over, still 
there is in our cold climate a look of comfort in such habili- 
ments which will, we trust make the picture in our work ac- 
ceptable. The spring fashions may not for some weeks, find 
their way across x Atlantic, and as American Ladies must 
wait the dictation of European milliners and mantuamakers be- 
fore deciding whether our bonnets for the season shall be large 
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or small, our robes full or scanty, it is best to be calm, and en- elt 
deavor if we neglect our taste to improve our patience. Ro 
But we will not despair of American taste, nor believe it F 
impossible to establish American fashions of dress and man- a 
ners. ‘There are indications of moral independence in the hoe 
resolution of the young ladies of the city of New York, who wea 
are determined to exclude from their society all those gentle- Ps 7 
men, whose dissipated conduct, though not amenable to public By 
laws, deserves public censure. And there is also a touch of a 


spirit in the resolution of the young ladies at the boarding 
school in Addison, Maine, who have formed themselves into 
} a oo agreeing to wear no stays or busks, which promises 
well. 

Such are the American fashions we wish to encourage; 
fashions which shall be regulated by moral and reasonable 
principles ; and these, when fully acted upon by American 
ladies, will not only elevate the character of our own society, 
but exert a salutary and ennobling influence on the communi- 
ties of the old world,—such an effect as our new forms of 
government have already acquired. We have given to Europe 
the fashion of Temperance Societies: now let us endeavor 
to give them the fashion of ‘‘ temperance in all things.” 


we 


SENTIMENTS. 


In Spring we know that violets blow; 
In Summer comes the rose ; i 
But when and where life’s flowers will grow, en 
No soil assures, no seasons show ; ah hae" 
Nor when their reign will close. 


Woman is dependent. She is subjected to man, because. she 
was first in the transgression. Had she been created inferior, 
where would have been the propriety of pronouncing that as a 
punishment, which was the original law of her nature? But she is 
now to be subjected to man, that is, her powers of mind are to be 
exhibited only, or mostly, by the impressions she makes on his 
mind. He represents her, and thus fame, fortune, the govern- 
ment and the glory of the world, do in fact belong to him; and I 


would not, if I could, have it otherwise. But, nevertheless, what uf 
man shall be, depends on the secret, silent, but sure influence of p 
woman. This I would have my sex understand. I would have i 
them reflect, that, while it is their duty to be submissive, it is also é 
in their power to make those, whom God appojnted to rule over fe 
them, worthy of such a high trust. 
18 | 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


THe TRIALS oF A Girt—By the author of * Days or 
Hoop,” &c. Boston, Leonard C. Bowles, and B. K. Greene : 1832. 


The difficulty of selecting proper books for the use of children of different ages, is 
one which must be felt by every parent, conscientiously engaged in the business of 
education. It is, comparatively speaking, a new difliculty—fifty years ago, no such 
choice could be made, for there were no juvenile books of any consequence. The 
production of many that are good and useful, upon which much talent and reflection 
have been employed, affords an important facility in the labor of cultivating the minds 
and forming the characters of children. The present generation have reason to be 
very grateful for such assistance; but a blessing, scattered with such profusion, is 
liable to great misuse, and certainly requires the exercise of a great deal of judg- 
anent. 

That a taste for reading should be early cultivated, I think no person of intelligence 
will dispute. Who, that has known the weariness of disease, or the desolation of 
sorrow, but is glad to escape from selfish thoughts and fears by reading? It is the 
most independent of all resources for happiness, to say nothing of the advance in the 
scale of being which extended knowledge gives to all. Even the erring have this re- 
source. The good Vicar of Wakefield told his unfortunate daughter that ‘ Books 
were unreproaching companions.”? Louis sixteenth employed most of the sad hours 
of his imprisonment in reading ; and history has recorded many other instances 
where it has beguiled the prisoner of his weariness. It is useless to urge this point. 
If the love of reading is, in itself, an important blessing, we should do every thing in 
our power, judiciously to cultivate it in our children. We should be vigilant to guard 
their morals and their tastes against the love of reading books purely imaginative, 
which are neither true to nature, nor correct in the views they give. That many 
such juvenile books are in circulation, must be evident to the persons who have been 
in the habit of examining those published within the last twenty years. 


Mrs. Barbauld was the first English female writer who attracted the attention of 
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parents; and the test of forty years has not at all impaired the interest she imparted 
to her Lessons for Children. The child of the present generation reads her stories 
with as much interest as his parents did, and that for the twentieth time. The secret 
of this is, that they are adapted to the comprehension, and coincident with the expe- 
rience of little children. 

Miss Edgeworth’s books, for a more advanced age, have great merit, but some of 
them relate to a state of society different from that which we are accustomed to, and 
they sometimes fail of interest from being too instructive in their design. There is 
in the human heart a strange reluctance to being taught, which developes itself very 
early. I do not wish to prove it needless, that children should have books purposely 
for instruction, and should, at proper times, be brought to discipline their thoughts to 
the business of acquisition—but I am now writing of works of entertainment, of the 
books which are written “ to make amusement and instruction friends.’ For this 
valuable purpose, the little work now before me, seems particularly adapted. It has 
not the romantic interest found in the * Children’s novels,” which have been so fash- 
ionable of late, and yet the story is of a kind to attract the sympathy of girls at 
school. It is written ina natural and simple style, and discovers observation and 
knowledge of the habits of school girls. At school, we learn more of each other tha n 
we ever can, under ordinary cirewnstances in after life—the veil of artificial manners 
and sentiments is not then worn. The school girl loves and hates, condemns and 
adinires, without disguise. If she is talented, she becom es a favorite with those she 
can captivate, and, perhaps, an oppressor to those she dislikes. Ido not believe the 
young often discover malice, but there are instances of it in every large school, espe- 
cially where emulation prevails, and there are honors to be won. The passion of 
ambition is so strong in the human bosom, that, where there is competition, ‘ Envy 
and all uncharitableness”’ follow in the train of success. Many parents fear to expose 
their children to such tests, and not without reason. Perhaps the arguments against 
itare so powerful in their nature that many more would deny their children the ad- 

vantage of such a system of education, did not daily experience prove that artificial 
aids are necessary to stimulate the indolent and correct the careless. 

Could a gifted and fortunate mother educate her daughters in private, and never 
expose them to feeling envious of others, or having their own merit disputed, it might 
enlighten their minds and render them kind and amiable for the time being, but it 
could not save them from, or prepare them for, the collisions of society in after life ; 
from seeing their contemporaries more favored by fortune, or more admired and be- 
loved by those around them. Education should prepare us for this, should teach us 
to rejoice in another’s triumphs, to love another’s virtues, to pity and forgive anoth- 
er’s faults—even the faults of those exalted above us. We can easily forgive the fall- 
en—the more diflicult task is to excuse the pride that overlooks our merit—the tal- 
ents which vaunt themselves successfully where we are conscious of deficieney. These 
virtues may be learned by the school girl, if parents and elder sisters are judicious in 
assisting. Mrs. Sherwin was wise when she said to her elder daughter, in speak ing 


of the one at school : 

“© It is of as much consequence for her to learn to judge of the different characters 
of her companions, and how to treat them properly, as it is for her to recite a perfect 
lesson. You are always ready to give her every proper assistance in her tasks, f 
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acknowledge ; extend this willingness to whatever else is interesting to her, and you 
will be surprised to find how many opportunities you will gain of throwing in good 
instruction upon a thousand things, that cannot come within school lessons.” 

It would not be useful to give an abstract of so short a story. It is well worthy the 
perusal of parents who wish to cultivate good morals and habits in their children, 
and will interest the young, whose minds have not been stimulated by the passion for 
fictitious works, which is so‘common in"early youth. I will conclude with an extract, 
containing the motives which influenced a scholar designed for an instructor : 


* Perhaps she had what is called genius. She comprehended most subjects as 
soon as they were presented to her, and forthwith proceeded to place them in new 
lights and adorn them with original illustrations. Her school studies were far from 
satisfying her with knowledge ;_ they taught her only how little she knew, and how 
much more she ought to learn, before she would be capable of teaching others. They 
also excited her to search for more from other sources. 

** She studied with this grand object in view, of being useful to others, and hard 
indeed it often was to her, to retrace her steps in order to make sure of the rudiments, 
the first principles, while her mind was pressing onwards to still higher attainments. 
But in this course she strictly persevered ; much as she was tempted, she never suf- 
fered herself to pass carelessly over anything, even when pretty sure it was familiar 
to her. She seldom failed to go over it again and again, that she might be able to 
lead others safely, before she indulged herself in going on at her own brisk rate. 
She felt that the greatest exactness was requisite in these first steps, in order to teach 
others, but that the farther she herself went, the better she should be able to explain, 
the more clearly to illustrate them, and to carry forward her future pupils by the aid 
of her own enthusiasm.” 


A LEcTURE ON THE EDUCATION OF FEMALES. Delivered before the Amer- 
ican Institute of Instruction, August 1831. By George B. Emerson. Boston : Hil- 
liard, Gray, Little & Wilkins. 

We have but one regret in introducing this estimable work to our readers—name- 
ly, that the publication has been so long delayed. There was a deep interest felt in 
our community, on the subject of the Lectures, at the time they were delivered ; and 
we think it is always good policy to gratify public curiosity when it is excited. But 
the real worth of the Lecture has suffered no diminution ; and we hope our readers 
will satisfy themselves that we have not erred in ascribing great merit to this pro- 
duction. Mr. Emerson has been, for many years, a successful instructor ; his schoo] 
for young ladies is highly esteemed, and his experience, as well as talents, qualify 
him to discuss the question of female education—its practicability, and important 
consequences. We shail quote his sentiments so far as we have room. Could we afford 
space, the whole should appear, so valuable do we consider the principles he has ad- 
vocated, and so necessary to have those principles often urged, and widely dissem- 
inated. 

“* The subject of the education of females embraces, in its widest extent, whatev- 
er relates to physical, moral and intellectual education, with the exception only of 
what belongs to an education strictly professional. Into this broad field it is not my 
intgntion to enter, except so far as to inquire what are the subjects to which it is most 


important that the early attention of females should be directed, and to what extent 
their education should be carried. 

‘‘Education is a preparation for the future ; and we shall best learn what prepara- 
tion should be made, by inquiring what that future must be, what are the relations 
which will arise, and what duties will follow from them. 

** Woman, the daughter and sister, is clestined to become the companion, the friend 
and wife. These social relations belong to her equally with man, and her interest 
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in them is greater. Removed from the agitations of ambition and business, they con- 
stitute a larger and more important portion of her life. But she has a higher des- 
tiny ; she is to be a mother, and to form the heart, the character and the mind ofher 
children. These are the relations which are usually taken into consideration, in re- 
garding the life of a woman. 


** Enter the humblest dwelling under the prudent management of a discreet and 
well educated female, and observe the simplicity and good taste which pervade it. 
The wise mistrsss has nothing gaudy in her dress or furniture, for she is above the 
silly ambition of surpassing her neighbors in show. Her own best ornaments are 
cheerfulness and contentment, and those of her house are neatness, good order, and 
cleanliness, which make a plain house and modest apartments seem better than they 
are. She has not the selfish vanity which would make her strive to appear above 
her circumstances. She knows what are and what ought to be the expenses of her 
family, and she is not ashamed of her economy. It gives her the means of being 
liberal in her charity, and hers is a charity which reaches round the earth, and 
embraces the poor and unfortunate every where. Her domestics, if she have any, 
Jook to her for advice in doubt, and counsel in difficulties; they respect her judg- 
ment, for she has shown herself wise and disinterested; they see that she cares for 
them, and they have felt her sympathy in their sorrows; in return they make her 
interest their own, anticipate her wishes, and show the willingness of their service 
by their cheerful alacrity. 

«*She knows the virtues of pure air, and the excellence of scrupulous cleanliness ; 
she can judge of the qualities of wholesome food, and Knows how easily it may be 
poisoned by careless or unskilful cooking. Her knowledge and care shine in the 
happy and healthy faces of her children. No harsh sounds are heard in her dwell- 
ing, for her gentleness communicates itself to all around her. Her husband hastens 
home, and whatever may have been his fortune abroad, enters his house with a 
cheerful step. He has experienced the pleasure of seeing kind faces brightening at 
his approach ; and, contented with what he finds at home, has no inducement to 
seek for happiness abroad. Nor is she satisfied with consulting the present gratifi- 
cation of those around her. By her example and gentle influence, she leads them on 
to what is better and more Pw deel hereafter. I’ew know the noiseless and real 
happiness which such a woman sheds around her, as if she were the sun of her little 
world.” 


** The highest relation which a woman can sustain is that of mother. To the 
mother is, in a great degree, committed the formation of the physical, moral, intel- 
Jectual and religious character of her child.”? 

% * * 


*¢ But a still higher office is committed to the mother. It is for her to form the reli- 
gious character of her child. It has been observed by those who have had charge of 
deserted orphan children, that upon one who has never felt the influence of parental 
care and affection, it is extremely difficult to impress an idea of the paternal charac- 
ter of God. A mother’s love is necessary to prepare the affections, and it is on a 
heart subdued and softened by maternal kindness that the soft rain and gentle dew 
of religious instruction should distil, and the seeds of a religious character be im- 
planted. I need not say how easily, on a heart so prepared, the idea of a kind, 
watchful, protecting, earthly parent may be expanded into a conception of the infi- 
nite benevolence, watchfulness and protection of a Father in heaven. The fear of 
God may be impressed afterwards. But the perfect love which casts out fear grows 
naturally only in the bosom ofa child. Then may an idea of God be implanted, 
which shall be associated with whatever is grand and beautiful and happy, which 
shall not come as a spectre, to haunt the dreams of night and sickness, but shall be 
an ever present spirit, guiding in the paths of truth, sustaining in weakness and 
temptation, and protecting from every form of evil. A child may be taught to know 
himself, to understand something of the spiritual nature of his soul, to examine his 
motives, to feel his own weakness, to guard against sin from within and from with- 
out, to subdue his passions, to respect the superior authority of his conscience as of 
the image of God within him, in short, to distrust and yet reverence himself. ‘This 
may be done and ought to be done. Of how little value is all the rest of education 
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in comparison with it. It can be done only by a mother who is sensible of her spi- 
ritual nature, who feels the greatness of her charge and her responsibility. It is 
only such a mother, who will consider the invitation to her child—come unto me 


early—as a command upon herself to bring him.” 
* * * * * * 


«* Accomplishments are too apt to be cultivated for the purpose of rendering their 
possessor an object of attention for a brief period ; and when they have served this 

rpose they are too frequently thrown aside as of no further use. Why should it 
be so? When a woman has found a home possessing too many attractions to leave 
her the wish to wander from it, why should she not add to them permanently those 
of her early accomplishments 2? They are not less pleasing to tried friends than to 
transient admirers. ‘They may be retained to cheer her own solitude, to enliven and 
compose the spirits of her husband and children, and to gratify her friends. And 
when friends shall have departed, and life is wearing away, and the senses are be- 
ginning to fail, the accomplishments of her youth may be the solace of her age.” 

* * * * * 


‘¢ Hitherto, it has been considered of more importance that men should be well 
educated, than that women should be. It is not so. With the exception of what 
belongs to the professions and to the business of government, it is more importarit to 
the community that women should be well educated. No human being is so com- 
pletely isolated among his fellow creatures, but that his possessing a highly cultivat- 
ed mind shall be a common good. In man the good is communicated indirectly. 
A highly cultivated female, on the contary, exerts an immediate influence upon her 
children, and through them upon the hmman race. Educate all the men of a genera- 
tion, and leave the woman uneducated, and every child under their influence begins 
his public education with all the disadvantages of his father. Educate all the fe- 
males, and you will give a permanent impulse to the onward movement of the race, 
which it can never lose. Each individual begins his progress from a higher level, 
and, with equal exertion, will bequeath a richer inheritance of knowledge and wis- 
dom to his successors.”’ 

« It has been urged, and with great justice, to account for the little that has until 
recently been done by our countrymen, in literature and the sciences, that our men 
want fen that, m consequence of the equal division of property, almost every 
man has some profession or business to which he must devote the greater part of his 
time. It is not so with our women. They have as much leisure as the females of 
the most favored community in the old world. Weare not willing to think that 
they have less capacity for improvement. They have already afforded some illus- 
trious examples which would lead us to infer no inferiority to the most distinguished 
of their sisters beyond the ocean. We cannot think that literature or the arts and 
sciences would sufier, in conseqnence of a higher degree of favor. At least the in- 
fluence could not be inauspicious, which would be shed upon them by females of sen- 
timent heightened by religious principle, and taste refined by a generous education, 
who should breathe into infant genius in his cradle, the love of nature and beauty, 
with aspirations after excellence and perfection.” 

“¢ Education cannot be universal which is not shared, in at least an equal degree, 
by females. The magnanimious virtues, disinterested and devoted love of country, 
cannot be communicated but by mothers of the pure minds and dignified character 
which virtue and self-respect alone can give. The spirit of Grecian liberty failed 
not until her mothers were corrupted by the sofiness and vices of the East. And the 
Romans lost not all the freedom of the old republic, until Roman matrons had 
abandoned the care of their children to nurses and school-masters who were Gre- 
cian slaves.” 

** No nation ever acquired permanent liberty in which marriage was.not sacred, 
and the female character respected and deserving of respect. That our liberty may 
be permanent, our females mast receive a high, pure, liberal, ‘religious education, 
scuh as shall qualify them to educate men ; and it is only by giving them such an 
education, that we can diffuse through our community the universal knowledge of 
right and justice, on which“our institutions depend, and without which they will 
disappoint the hopes of the world.” 
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GRENovGH THE Scutrror. Our readers who have ever had the privilege of 
seeing that beautiful specimen of art, the “* Chaunting Cherubs,” will appreciate the 
genius of Mr. Grenough. In the last New York Mirror is a letter from him to 
Mr. Rembrant Peale, which contains sentiments congenial with our own, and so 
pertinent to the aim of our Magazine, that we shall quote a few sentences. Our 
people must become thoroughly American in mind, heart, and soul; they must have 
pride to elevate our own literature, and generosity to encourage our own artists, be- 
fore we shall ever respect ourselves or command the respect of the world. Those 
who are solicitous to preserve the “* American System,” cannot in any other way so 
surely accomplish it, as by giving that support to American talents, which shall 
make public sentiment American. But the extract ;— 


‘I hear that you have been publishing, and that your book is doing good. We 
are all obliged to you. You can take, in consequencé of your experience and ac- 
quaintance with European arts, a higher tone in instructing our countrymen than 
perhaps any other living artist. Pray, Sir, convince them that one American work 
is of more value to the United States than three foreign ones, even of superior 
merit. If they mean that all their pictures shall be painted by strangers, they are 
in the wrong, both as it regards economy and praise-worthiness. If they do not, 


then let them employ us manfully, and not tell us to learn to swim hefore we venture 
into the water. 


** Cooper’s new work, ‘The Bravo’ is taking wonderfully here. If you could 
transfuse a little of that man’s love of country and national pride into the leading 
members of our high society, I think it would leaven them all, and leave them quite 
as good men, and surely much better patrons. Mr. Peale, the scholars of America 
have looked so much abroad for salvation in letters, and arts, and manners, that 
they have not only overlooked home, but have unfitted all under their influence for 
judging impartially of any thing American. They have carted sand upon a fine soil, 
and nothing but a flood of satire can remove it, and bring to right the fertile bottom 
which they have encumbered. 


LITERARY AND RELIGIOUS PAPERS. 


There have been two of this character lately established in Philadelphia. The 
“JouURNAL OF INSTRUCTION,” managed by Dr. Porter and others, an Association 
of Jiterary and scientific gentlemen. The paperis devoted to popular education, and 
we have no doubt will be an excellent and useful one. The great merit of the work 
which Dr. Porter has of late issued warrants that the present publication shall possess 
merit to entitle it to public favor. 


“THE WORLD ; AS IT IS—AND AS 1T OUGHT TO BE” is the title of the reli- 
gious paper—its editor, Charles W. Dennison. It is to be especially devoted to the 
Baptist Domestic Missionary Society of Pensylvania. The Baptist principles of re- 
ligion will, of course, be inculcated, but in the spirit of Christian charity with all de- 
nominations. We presume, also, that the improvement of the minds as well as hearts 
of his readers will be an object of deep interest with the Editor. The idea that hu- 
man learning was of little consequence to the truly pious is, we trust nearly explo- 
ded. Christians have become convinced that all the faculties of our immortal nature 
must be cultivated before men will worship God with the understanding as well as 
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feelings ; and that to a being of perfect intelligence the homage of our perfected in- 
tellect should be paid. 

Our purpose in naming these two papers was to suggest to the respective Editors 
the necessity of urging upon the public the importance of more liberal and permanent 
provisions for the education of females. 

While thousands and millions are given in public lands and funds for the education 
of young men, there is no provision made by our legislators for the education of young 
women beyond the narrow rudiments of the common schools; and private benevolence, 
which has been so nobly exerted in founding academies or endowing seminaries for 
the sons of America has coldly left her daughters to the degradation which ignorance, 
when apparent imposes, or to the frivolity which woman often assumes to conceal 


that ignorance. 
We do not wish that woman should encroach on the prerogatives of the other sex ; 


we do not ask that she should divide the honors of intellect with man; but we entreat 
those who are laboring to improve the world to reflect on her influence, and the impor- 
tance that those impressions which she makes on the minds of the young should be 
rational and correct, and then inquire whether the means of education hitherto 
afforded her have been such as would or could qualify her to fulfil her duties. 

Mr. Emerson, a part of whose Lecture will be found in our work, maintains that 
it is more indispensable for the cause of human improvement that women should be 
educated than men. We are fully of his opinion; and further, we believe that the 
world never will be enlightened, nor men reclaimed, nor religion exalted as the noblest 
attainment of moral and rational beings, till woman shall be qualified to become what 
the Almighty intended her, a helper in the intellectual as well as physical labors of 
her lord. 


Carps or Boston; COMPRISING A VARIETY OF FACTS AND DESCRIP- 
TIONS RELATIVE TO THAT CITY IN PAST AND PRESENT TIMES; SO ARRAN- 
GED AS TO FORM AN INTERESTING GAME FOR YOUNG PERSONS. Published 
by Munroe & Francis. 

Miss S. Leslie, who resides at Philadelphia, prepared these cards, while on a visit 
to Boston last summer. It would be well if all our tourists were as careful to im- 
preve their opportunities, and make their talents beneficial as this amiable lady. 
The game of the cards is ingenious, and there is considerable information to be gain- 
ed by a perusal. They well deserve a place among the literary amusements of every 
Boston family circle. 


HisTorIicaL PARALLELS. 

The two last numbers of the “ Library of Entertaining Knowledge, ” forming the 
11th volume of that work, sustains the interest of the work; of its value, the public 
have already decided. 
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